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Okay Principal Johnston, 
you can come in now. 

We got the students 
out of the building. 
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Un Bar Inédit 

Happy Hour 

(day & night) 

2 fes 3 ‘î 

ALL WEEK 
(except Friday & Saturday night) 

14 Est, Ru» Prince-Arthur 



3196 St.Antoine W. 
(514J-935-1888 



HÔPITAL VÉTÉRINAIRE 
GÉNÉRAL m.b. 

EMERGENCY 
HOUSE CALLS 



Dr. Marcel Banon, B5c., D.M.V. 



Metro Lionel Croub 
Parking Available 



AT THE 

RED AND WHITE 
BALL 



Friday, March 23,1990 

at the Sheraton Centre 

Tickets $ 38 at Sudies until March 16 

Don't be disappointed, get your's now. 

Table resen ations are on a first come, first sene basis 

sponsored by the arts and science undergraduate society 




campMarqMac 

CO-ED 6-16 LAURE NTIAN MOUNTAINS 

REQUIRES EXPERIENCED STAFF 
FOR THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS: 



WATERFRONT DIRECTOR COUNSELLORS 

HEAD SWIM INSTRUCTOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

SAILING AEROBICS 

SAILBOARDING BASEBALL 

WATERSKIING BASKETBALL 

CANOEING/TRIPPING VOLLEYBALL 

ARCHERY/RIFLERY SOCCER 

WRESTLING 

SALARV RANGE: ieSo - 2006 plus 

6 Week program - Minimum age 18 







ARTS AND CRAFTS 
N MUSIC 

SECRETARIES 
FOOD SERVICE MANAGER 
WAITRESSES/WAiïERS 
COOK’S ASSISTANTS 
MAINTENANCE 

485-1135 

9 AM - 4 PM 



; v -3455 H utchlsorvSt^ v 
: V : r DOWNTOWN • : ^ ; 



Short & Long Terms 

JUNIOR SUITE 

: (40; Weekly: (275; Monthly: (750 



ISERVICES 



• Maid Sendee v;>:: ; • .. 

• Cai^o^elemohr f-fr 

• Air Conditioning Upon Request ■ 

•Double Beds 



•Dry Cleaning Service- ", 
•Telephone! fax Available, 

* Rales subject lo change without .••• 
Prior notice. . fcj a?; ; , 

' Long Term Unfurnished Reniais are 
. available starting at (350/month. ? ■ 




PREPARE FOR 

GMAT 

LSAT 



G 



DAT 



SAT 



MCAT 



MEDICAL 

LICENSINO EXAMS 



SPEED READIMO 



TOEFL 



NCLEX 



CENTRE EDUCATIF 






SUMUT N. ItftM tMUKMU dimt LTD 

(514) 287-1896 



AVIS 



Remboursement De Cotisation 

Du Lundi le 5 mars Jusqu'au vendredi le 23 
mars tout(e) étudlant(e) voulant cesser 
d'êtrè membre du GRIP-Québec à McGill 
pourra se presenter entre 12:00 et 16:00 ‘a la 
salle 505 de l'edlflce Eaton. 

Veuillez noter que l'étudlantCe) devra signer 
un formulaire affirmant que tous ses droits 
de vote et droits de membre du 
GQRIP-McGIII prendront fin, afin de recevoir 
la somme de 3.00$. 

Cette somme de 3.00$ couvre les frais pour 
le trimestres d'hiver 1990. Cette portion des 
frais scolaires contribuerait normalement *a 
la recherche sur des sujets d'intérêt public 
• menée par les étudlant(e)s. 



NOTICE 

Refunds 

Beginning Monday, March 5 and continuing 
through Friday, March 23, 1990, any student 
wishing to relinquish membership in Québec 
PIRG at McGill may come in person to room 
505 of the Eaton Building between 12:00 
p.m. and 4:00 p.m. 



are relinquished, the student will be sent a 
refund cheque for the amount of $3.00. 

TWs amount represents the fee for the winter 
1990 semester. This portion of the student 
activity fee would otherwise help fund 
student research In the public Interest. 
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School for sale? 






jy Mike Adler 

TORONTO (CUP) — In re- 
sponse to education underfunding, 
one Canadian hamlet wants to build 
Canada’s first private university. 

On January 12, a local group an- 
nounced a plan to build a privately- 
funded, secular university in the 
township of East G willimbury, 40 
kilometres north of Toronto. 

The new university would be 
located in Queensville, a small rural 
hamlet in the centre of East Gwil- 
limbury. A development consor- 
tium called Queensville Properties 
has set aside 100 acres of land for 
the university, on the condition the 
university gets government recog- 
nition, said a spokesperson for the 
consortium. 

The provincial government is 
expected to announce in March 
whether it will reverse a 30 year old 
prohibition against building private 
secular universities, and allow the 
institution to open. 

A group fronted by former col- 
leges and universities minister Bette 
Stephenson has spearheaded the 
East G willimsbury project. 

A private university is needed 
because government funding of 
public universities has notkept pace 
with increased student demand, 
Stephenson said. 

She added the East Gwillim- 
bury area needs a university be- 
cause itis“oneof the most rapidly- 
growing regions in the country, but 
it has no post-secondary education 
(facilities).” 

Stephenson said the university 
would be self-sufficient. 



But Greg Elmer, an official with 
the Ontario Federation of S tudems, 
said a private university would set 
a “dangerous precedent” in On- 
tario, because its tuition would be 
beyond the reach of most students. 
The OFS is dedicated to universal 
access to post-secondary education 
in Ontario, and supports the idea 
that tuition should be free. 

Stephenson said she “hasn’t the 
vaguest idea (how high the tuition 
would be),” adding it would be 
significantly higher than at public 
universities. 

Retired University of Toronto 
mathematics professor David 
Anderson, another driving force 
behind the private university, said' 
they are considering “free 
tuition, “where students would pay 
their fees after graduation. 

Will Sayers, who represents 
university administrators in On- 
tario, cautions that private univer- 
sities in the U.S. eventually ask for 
public money. 

Stephenson said there are al- 
ready a large number of people 
interested in making donations, 
although benefactors are still being 
sought 

But ministry official Jamie 
Mackay said it may be impossible 
for Stephenson’s group to raise the 
money necessary for even a small 
university. “You have to get an 
awful lot of donations,” he said. 

Ontario will give its universities 
$1.8 billion next year. 

All universities in Ontario are 
really “private," because their 
boards of governors have legal 
autonomy, Mackay said. 



CEGEPS help Ryan 
divide and conquer 



“We really have a system ol 
private universities which arc pub- 
licly financed. They arc not crea- 
tures of the government.” 

He added the ministry would 
not consider any proposal unless a 
private member’s bill to establish 
the university is actually introduced 
in the legislature. 

Sayers said Ontario’s public 
universities, which have tradition- 
ally opposed priva tconcs, arc“finc- 
tuning” their response to the gov- 
ernment paper banning private 
universities. 

When an inter-university 
taskforce suggested last month that 
Ontario universities drop their 
opposition to private institutions 
“in principle,” reaction from 
members forced the committee to 
start revising its report 

Stephenson said the quality of 
education at the private university 
will be reviewed regularly by an 
external committee. 

“The only goal of this institu- 
tion is excellence. We will make 
that apply to faculty and students,” 
she said. “If they don't live up to it, 
they don’t stay." 

Ontario's public universities are 
more concerned with the quality of 
potential programs and graduates 
and how they would be regulated, 
Sayers said. “We would like em- 
ployers to know that aBAorBScis 
of equal value no matter where you 
get it in Ontario." 

Stephenson said the university 
would open before the end of the 
decade, and would specialize in 
science and environmental engi- 
neering. 



by Kenneth King 

Some Québec student associa- 
tions are trying to split the student 
movement over the strike issue. 

A week ago Saturday, Québec 
CEGEP associations objecting to 
student strikes agreed in principle 
to form a new lobby group, the 
Fédération Collégiale des 
Étudiant-e-s du Québec (FCEQ). 

The organizers made the unex- 
pected announcement during the 
Réunion Nationale du Mouvement 
Étudiant (RNME) held in Québec 
to discuss actions to fight tuition 
fee hikes. The RNME set a tenta- 
tive strike date of March 6. 

The FCEQ would be the third 
faction vying for student associa- 
tions’ membership in Québec, in 
addition to the Association Nation- 
ale des Étudiantes et Étudiants du 
Québec (ANEEQ) and the Fédéra- 
tion des Etudiantes et Étudiants du 
Québec (FEEQ). 

Lévis-Lauzon is leading the 
move to form FCEQ, made up of 
about20 CEGEP associations. One, 
Trois-Rivières, is presently a 
member of ANEEQ. Many of the 
others have been ANEEQ mem- 
bers in the past. 

The movement is not the first 
one to try to supplant ANEEQ as 
the premier student voice in 
Québec, and doesn't have the 
1 S-y ear old student union worried. 

According to ANEEQ spokes- 
person Jeff Begley, every three 
years a new group is proposed, but 
by the time the school year ends, it 
disappears. 

“It’s kind of historic. Each time 
ANEEQ organizes a large cam- 
paign against a government action, 
another group organizes to say, 
'ANEEQ is unreasonable, and 
we’re going to be reasonable,’" 
Begley said. 

But a council executive at 
CEGEP Jean deBrébeuf says split- 



ting the student movement is not 
the aim of the FCEQ. 

ANEEQ too radical? . 

“We don’t want to divide the 
students,” Sébastien Benoit said, 
“we only want to provide another 
point of view from the strike. The 
opinion of ANEEQ is not represen- 
tative of most CEGEP students.” 

It is unclear who ANEEQ repre- 
sents, if one believes all of its oppo- 
nents. While prospective FCEQ 
members say ANEEQ doesn’t rep- 
resent the views of CEGEP stu- 
dents, McGill Student Society 
executive John Fox said last year 
that FEEQ was being created be- 
cause “ANEEQ doesn’t represent 
the interests of Québec universi- 
ties, it’s too CEGEP oriented." 

What both CEGEP and univer- 
sity opponents of ANEEQ seem to 
have in common is their distaste for 
the ‘drastic’ measures ANEEQ 
proposes. 

One of the major arguments 
between FEEQ and ANEEQ has 
been over the latter's nationalism, 
and FEEQ has also been slow to 
agree that strikes are a useful tactic. 

And the FCEQ is strongly op- 
posed to the fee thaw, but doesn’t 
want to strike, according to André- 
Grassat’s treasurer, Genéviève 
Biron. 

“ANEEQ is very radical," she 
said, “and this group is for all the 
CEGEPs to be together and have a 
group to speak for them — but not 
radically." 

Benoit feels the strike is not 
popular among CEGEP students, 
citing the fact that of the twenty 
prospective members, only one had 
voted in favour of a strike. (Several 
others have strike votes pending.) 

He also said there was the possi- 
bility of combining with FEEQ in 
some way. “There could be a con- 
federation,” he suggested, despite 
FEEQ’s current support for a strike. 



The looong arm of the GST grabs students 



By Chris Lawson 

(CUP) — Michael Wilson’s 
Goods and Services Tax legisla- 
tion is about 300 pages long, and 
somewhere in it are clauses that 
will cost students about $200 per 
year if it's put in place. 

Since it was first introduced, the 
GST proposal has drawn a steady 
hail of criticism from almost every 
sector of society, for being regres- 
sive, inflationary and unjust 

Its architects have exempted 
basic groceries, rent and tuition fees 
for courses leading to a degree, 
diploma or certificate, but pretty 
much anything else is fair game. 

Student association fees and 
other incidental fees will be subjee t 
to the goods and services tax, fi- 
nance department officials say. 

"If membership in a student 
organization provides significant 



benefits, they will be taxable," said 
one official, who refused to be 
named. “Student association fees 
generally do provide benefits to 
their members in that they collec- 
tively pay for representation to 
government." 

Similarly, where a university or 
college charges for services dupli- 
cated by the private sector — such 
as athletics or photocopying — they 
can expect to be taxed. 

Finance department official Rick 
Doyon says the new tax is intended 
to deny public and non-profit groups 
an unfair advantage where they 
provide the same service as private 
companies. 

"A student charged a fee for 
renting a musical instrumentby the 
school is getting the same service 
as they would if they bought the in- 
strument for educational purposes, 
so it will be taxed," Doyon said. 



Statistics Canada says univer- 
sity students pay an average of 
$41.70 per year in athletics fees, 
$71.50 in student association fees 
and $92 in “other" fees, which 
include course materials fees. Seven 
percent of these amounts to around 
$14 per year. 

More importantly, even though 
the GST will cost students as much 
as $170 by some estimates, stu- 
dents will miss out on a special tax 
credit for low-income singles who 
live on their own. 

The extra credit, worth as much 
as $ 1 00, only applies to people who 
earn between $6 175 and $13 175. 
Most students won’t earn enough 
to be eligible for jt. 

Advertising research on post- 
secondary students shows about 65 
per cent live away from home. 
About half earn less than $7 000 
per year. 



The poverty line for single, full- 
time workers ranges from $10 547 
in PEI to $13 485 in Ontario. 

“There’s no reason for it," Havi 
Echenbcrg, executive director of 
the National Anti-Poverty Organi- 
zation says. “It’s the only credit 
based oif a minimum-earned in- 
come in the whole reform pack- 
age." 

Department of finance officials 
say students don’t need the tax 
credit. 

"What students are spending 
money on, things like tuition, rent, 
and food aren’t going to be taxed,” 
says Finance official Rick Byers. 
"So there’s not the need to have the 
creditin that case— • students aren’t 
hit that hard by the goods and serv- 
ices tax.” 

One department of finance offi- 
cial, who asked not to be named, 
says students who earned less than 



$6 175 didn’t need extra money. 

‘To give them the extra credit 
would be another form of social 
assistance,” he says. “And it would 
not be well targeted." 

‘‘I’ve been to school, and I’ve 
seen lots of students who had in- 
comes of that level that had no need 
of assistance," he adds. 

Canadian Federation of S tudents 
chair Jane Arnold said the tax on 
student association fees amounted 
to taxing students’ freedom of as- 
sociation. 

"What kind of a government do 
we have that would tax students' 
right to organize and be repre- 
sented," she says. "It’s going to 
make it more difficult for CFS to 
organize." 
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March 6, 7,8 



DIRECTORS 

' ■■■■:■ V '■ 



at Québec at 



Arts & Science 

UNDERGRADUATE SOCIETY 



Saturday March 10 

7:30 p.m. Ad d'lo Yodah 
Chabad House 
3429 Peel St. • 842*6616 
Megillah reading: 
Saturday 7:30 p.m. & 10:00 p.m, 



[i Mktic 
ban ci Mg 



March 27, 28, 29 



Nominations are invited for the following positions 



President 

V.P. Administration 
V.P. Finance 
V.P. Internal 
V.P. Arts 
V.P, Science 



(2) Science Members-At-Large 
(2) Arts Members-At-Large 

(2) Science Reps to S.S.M.U. 

(3) Arts Reps to S.S.M.U. 



Nomination Forms are available at Eaton 506. 398-6979. 
Nomination Forms due by 5 p.m. Tuesday, March 13, 1990 
Campaign Period: March 20 to March 27 
50 Poll Clerks Needed: $5/hour. minimum Ihr./shift 

Eric Steinman 

— : cro 
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back to school special 



SALON DE COIFFURE JOVEN 

~ OMEN WASH,*.^ r SUPER 

blo c k 1 5 SPECIAL Bl 

Welcome» Student», Prof. & Pmonne l. Hff 

1 MEN WASH, $*| A 
CUT, BLOWDRY^ | U 



SPECIAL INCLUDES SHAMPOO, CUT, STYLING 

on perms oreal RINSE > mousse, streaks ' “ J-o 



HELP MAKE McGILL ACCESSIBLE 
TO DISABLED STUDENTS... 

YES 

^B| in support of 

the Access 

Referendum 

Paid for by the Access McGill Referendum “Yes" Committee March 6, 7, 8 



WANTED: para-usual bodies. Why? Because ours 
are all very strange. Don’t believe me? Come see. 
Union B-03, home ot the big, the small, the lumpy, 
the prickly and the headless. 



COME AS YOU ARE 
oi Masquerade to the 

PURIM PEOPLE'S PARTY 

The more people , the more Partyll 



Purim Party No Charge! 



Dô You Want A New Athletics 
Complex? 

Fact: McGill needs a new athletic facility 
Fact: Approval for McGill's project looks 
promising in the near future 
Fact: Currently, students pay $7.50 per 
semester to finance this complex 
Fact: In order to begin construction, 
students must vote option 1 to continue this 
funding until June 1991.' 

ATHLETICS HALL REFERENDUM 
MARCH 6, 7, 8 

Vote Option 1 and say yes to a new athletics 
facility. 
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Cree, Greens fight James Bay projects 

David vs. Goliath at Energy Board hearings 

I n past eras the control of large territories Hydro wiiicndupteingmoncyibr 
was decided by rival armies on battlefields each year of ihc contract. 

with their usual bloody consequences. Con- conYuS 
flict in such matters in the modern era are often agreed that the losses will be paid 

fought with paper rather than swords, but with ncwŸ^uÛm 
no less serious consequences. incvitablyhaveconstructiondclays, 

For the past two weeks a David vs. Goliath-type ™ 
battle has been fought in a plush downtown co ? 1 Hyd* 10 more than they bar- 

Montréal hotel. The battle pits the northern Guevrcmont, Hydro s 

Québec Cree and a small band of environmen- excc “ Uvc vice-president for cx- 

talists against Hydro-Québec, the gigantic pub- is getting a bad deal. * 

lie utility with net assets of over $30 billion. win ^ substantial 

' mvAnnoc fmm Ihi» cnl/»e nvm* .mt 



by Wayne Hiltz 



The National Energy Board 
(NEB) has been considering an 
application by Hydro-Qucbcc to 
sell 1450 megawatts (MW) of elec- 
tricity annually to New York and 
Vermont over the next 25 years. 
Hydro-Québec and the Cree Grand 
Council of Québec have fought 
those two contracts with technical, 
economic, and environmental ar- 
guments at the NEB hearings, which 
end today. 

These two contracts may seem 
like small potatoes compared to 
Hydro’s total capacity, but if ap- 
proved they could further destroy 
the Crcc’s fragile livcihood, and 
cement Québcc’s growing tendency 
to solve its energy problems with 
mega-projects. 

The territory at stake is a nearly 
half a million square kilometres of 
of northern wilderness and rivers 
where Cree and Inuit have lived by 
hunting and trapping for thousands 
of years. Hydro-Québec wants this 
land for Phase II of its enormous 
James Bay hydro-clcctric project. 
The project calls for damming up 
and diverting rivers to create reser- 
voirs, and environmentalists say it 
will create untold ecological dam- 
age. 

“Why destroy the Great Whale 
River and destroy the Crées and 
their culture just to export electric- 
ity to the United States?” fumed 
Cree lawyer Robert Mainvillc in an 
interview after the first day’s hear- 
ings February 19. 

The native peoples of northern 
Québec have already experienced 
the serious environmental impacts 
of Hydro’s James Bay Phase I since 
the mid ’70s. Soil erosion, cultural 
dislocation and disruptions of ani- 
mal migration arc but a few of the 
effects the Cree have already suf- 
fered. 

If Hydro has their way, the Cree 
won’t have time to fully assess the 
damage done to themselves and 
their land before they arc saddled 
with more projects. Exact environ- 
mental and social damage from the 
first projects have not yet been 
determined, and the Cree say full 
environmental studies for the new 
projects would take five or six years. 

“Let’s keep these northern proj- 
ects on ice for the six to ten years 



before they arc required for domes- 
tic demand,” said Mainvillc. 

A matter of time 

BulHydro’s rush to build means 
the lack of adequate impact studies 
seen for thccarlicrprojccts is being 
repeated. 

Hydro environmental officials 
say over 200 specialized studies 
have been or will soon be finished 
by this autumn. Government au- 
thorization for the projects should 
come by autumn 1991, they say. 

Confident that their projects will 
be approved, Hydro has already 
moved up the construction of two 
damming operations in the area by 
six years. 

Yet before official construction 
can begin, Hydro must first clear 
the hurdle at the NEB. 

If Hydro rushes into Phase II, 
the results could cost Québec as 
much as the Cree, say Native and 
‘environmental groups. 

Mainvillc argued that since the 
revenues from the U.S. will not be 
indexed to the rate of inflation, 



Hydro will end up losing money for 
each year of the contract. 

William Marcus, an energy 
consultant specializing in utilities, 
agreed that the losses will be paid 
by Québec and not Vermont or 
New York utilities. Large projects 
inevitably have construction delays, 
he said, which gives interest rates 
on bank loans time to creep up and 
cost Hydro more than they bar- 
gained for. 

Jacques Guevremont, Hydro’s 
executive vice — president for ex- 
ternal markets, denied that Hydro 
is getting a bad deal. 

“Hydro will make substanu’al 
revenues from the sales over and 
above our costs. The benefits of 
these revenues will go to our Québec 
customers, since they will help us 
maintain our low rates,” he said. 
Yet Hydro will not reveal its pro- 
jected profits on the contracts. 

Au Courant, an energy conser- 
vation group involved in the hear- 
ings, says Hydro-Québec is will- 
ing to take losses because this is the 
first step in a new, long-term ex- 
port strategy — to gain a foothold . 
in the lucrative market across the 
border. 

Conservation, not 
mega-projects 

Ian Goodman , an energy econo- 
mist and consultant, said that Hy- 
dro-Québcc’s appetite for mega- 
projects means that they ignore 
other options which would actually 
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do more for Québcc’s energy needs. 
He explained that Hydro’s haste in 
building Phase II will reduce the 
time available to study new options 
for meeting Quebec’s energy needs. 

Rather than supplying unlim- 
ited electrical energy, said Good- 
man, Hydro should spend more time 
in deciding how to use it efficiently. 
He added that at least 6 000 MW 
could be conserved yearly even if 
conservation measures were en- 
couraged, and at much less cost 
with substantially less adverse 
environmental effects than new 
hydro facilities. The extra energy 
saved would mean mega-projects 
could be put on ice, as the Cree 
have requested. 

“This potential could defer the 
need for new supply until at least 
2015 and most likely by the year 
2020,” Goodman asserted. 

Guevremont denied that the 




r* « 

James Bay^ 
power projec? 



utility has been slack in implement- 
ing energy efficiency measures, and 
checking consumer demand. 

"Hydro has one of the most 
aggressive demand — side manage- 
ment programs with close to 3 000 
MW saved each year,” he said. 

Programs to conserve energy, 
such as subsidies for home insula- 
tion, have been in place for many 
years and additional ones will be 
announced later this month, he 
said. 

Nonetheless, say environmen- 
talists, no amount of pink fiber- 
glass is enough to offset the cost of 
the mega-projects themselves. 

Evcn if the Cree lose this battle 
and the NEB approves Hydro’s 
export contracts, the Cree have too 
much at stake to give up the fight to 
stop the projects. They will use 
other weapons, such as a legal 
challenge in federal courts, to force 
an extensive environmental review 
process and move the weight of 
public opinion to their side. 

If more Québcccrs realized that 
James Bay projects affect them as 
much os they do the Cree, maybe 
David could slay Goliath. 



J 
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SSMU GENERAL ELECTION 

March 6, 7, 8 

POLL LOCATIONS 



[Tuesday 1 o .4 



1) Union 

2) Leacock 

3) Bronfman 

4) McConnell Engineering 

5) Stewart Biology (South Wing) 

6) Music 

7) Burnside Basement 

8) Strathcona Anatomy 

9) Thompson 12-7 

10) Redpath 10-7 
1DBMH5-7 



Wednesday 10-4 



1) Union 

2) Leacock [ 

3) Bronfman ^ 

4) McConnell Engineering 

5) Stewart Biology (South Wing) A 

6) Music ykd? 

7) Burnside Basement 
8) Strathcona Anatomy 

9) Thompson 12-7 

10) Jtedpath 10-7 

1 1) BmH 1 1:30 - 1; 5 - 7 11) Montreal 

12) Chancellor Day Hall 10-4 
13) Currie Gym 10-4 



1) Union 

X 2) Leacock 

yAf 3) Bronfman 

4) McConnell Engineering 
f 5) Stewart Biology 

6) Thompson 12-4 

7) Redpath 10-4 

8) BMH 11:30- 1 

9) Chancellor Day Hall 10-4 

10) Education 10-4 
Gen. Hos., 3rd Floor 12-1 p.m. 

12) McIntyre 10-4 



ALL TIMES 10H00 • 16h00 UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 



Anne Yu 
DCRO 
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Universities favour straight and narrow 

Imagine you'd been living dependently for 10 years with 
your lover, a math professor at a Canadian university, who 
.was killed last week in a car accident Now imagine being told 
you aren't entitled to a dime in insurance money or death 
benefits, because your lover and you were of the same sex. 

by Mike Orsini 

(Canadian University Press) 
and Dally features staff 



Allhough things have improved on some 
campuses, many Canadian schools still dis* 
crim inalc againsttheir employees on the basis 
of sexual orientation — including Montreal's 
english universities, McGill and Concordia. 

Four Canadian universities — Dalhousie, 
Acadia, York and the University of British 
Columbia (UBC) — have introduced same- 
sex benefits for their gay and lesbian employ- 
ees. 

UBC recently awarded medical benefits 
to spouses of its gay employees, ruling that 
the university's health care plan violated the 
non-discrimination clause in the faculty 
association’s collective agreement This 
happened on staff initiative, without any legal . 
protections from the B.C. human rights code. 

. And following a faculty strike at Halifax’s 
Dalhousie University last year, the collective 
agreemment was amended to allow partners 
of gay professors to enjoy the same pension 
benefits as those of heterosexual colleagues. 
The definition of “spouse" was changed to 
include “a person of the same sex with whom 
the member has been cohabita ting for at least 
one year in a conjugal relationship." 

But, while Concordia administrators burst 
with pride at having introduced a ground- 
breaking HIV/AIDS policy a year ago, 
employees in lesbian or gay relationships 
who work there cannot insure their spouses 
under Concordia’s life-insurance package. 

While the Québec Charter of Human 
Rights and Freedoms specifically forbids 
discrimination on the basis of sexual orienta- 
tion, one section states that certain articles 
"do not apply to pension plans, retirement 
plans, life insurance plans, or any other plan 
or scheme of social benefits unless the dis- 
crimination is founded on race, colour, relig- 
ion, political convictions, language, ethnic or 
national origin or social condition." 




Tom Waugh, a cinema professor at Con- 
cordia, has been fighting with a small lobby 
group for almost two years to ensure that gay 
employees get the same rights and benefits as 
heterosexual faculty and staff. He said the 
benefits committee points to the charter's 
loophole as a legal pretext for discrimination. 
The group plans to take the university to 
court if their demands aren’t mcL 

In a letter dated last September, Concor- 
dia’ employee benefits committee member 
Maurice Cohen said the university’s optional 
dependent life insurance “makes distinctions 
or exclusions on the basis of gender, marital 
status and family relationships. These dis- 
tinctions arc not deemed to. be discrimina- 
tory." 

Cohen said the requirement for a spouse to 
be of the opposite sex is consistent with the 
Income Tax Act, the Federal Pension Bene- 
fits Standards Act and the Canadian Human 
Rights Pension and Insurance Regulations. 

Last year, after staff protests over the 
issue, Concordia commissioned a local con- 
sulting firm, William M. Mercer, Ltd., to 
pcrparc a report on same-sex spouses under 
the insurance program. 

Most of the 25-pagc report, delivered in 
August 1989, deals with AIDS and the 
disease’s impacton potential insuranccclaims 
and premiums — assuming AIDS is 
pro-cmincntly a gay issue, a less and less 
viable presumption, and completely ignoring 
the low-risk nature of lesbian sex. 

Although the report states the effect of 
AIDS on Concordia’s life insurance plan is 
“extremely difficult to predict with any de- 1 
grec of confidence,” it later said that the 
threat of AIDS will drive insurance premi- 
ums up. 

Concordia benefits officer Ernest Haigh 
says even if he knew how many employees 
have AIDS, he wouldn’t tell. It is therefore 
impossible to calculate rate hikes. 

Waugh said the report uses AIDS as a 
bogeyman. 

“I was very alarmed to see that the report 
raised this issue," he said. "It’s complete 
speculation. It implies that non-discrimina- 
tion is too cosdy and that has nothing to do 
with it." 

Liam Dixon, senior consul tant who drafted 
the Mercer report, admitted difficulty with 
the final version, but said it was the first time 
he was asked to prepare something like this. 

Regarding the overabundance of U.S. 
AIDS statistics, Dixon said the “rough" esti- 
mates in the report were supported by a 
Canadian study prepared by Mutual Life of 
Canada in 1988. 

The report docs not mention that the rate 
of HIV-infcction in heterosexuals has in- 
creased dramatically in Québec. In fact, 93 
per cent of all reported heterosexuals with 
AIDS in Canada reside in Québec, according 
to the Centre for AIDS Studies at the Mon- 
tréal General Hospital. 

Waugh and Freed agreed the Mercer 
Report figures perpetuate the myth that only 
gay males contract HIV. 

Dixon said the university is not bound by 
the Mercer report. Although he believes the 
majority of insurance companies would be 



reluctant to initiate such a change, Dixon said 
the insurer, Sunlife, would probably accept 
altering the spousal definition in fear of los- 
ing a prestigious client. 

SunlifcaccountcxecutivcMichelLebour- 
dais refused to say what the company would 
do if asked to extend coverage, saying “it’s 
the choice of the university." 

Hal Proppe, associate vice-rector of insti- 
tutional relations and finance, said Sunlife 
eventually agreed to honour the change if 
made by the committee, but only after some 
arm-twisting. But Concordia’s health insur- 
ance carrier. Metropolitan Life, gave a cate- 
goric ‘no.’ 

“We’ve always been on the vanguard for 
lots of things , but until the (insurance) 
industry ’s mentality catches up with the profit- 
making organizations, it wouldn’t be a good 
idea," Proppe said. “The social climate has to 
change.” 

Walter Wheatley, a security officer and 
current president fo Concordia University 
Non-academic Staff Association (CUNUS A) 
which represents about 1200 employees and 
holds two scats on the committee, said the 
climate is ripe for change. 

“Wcdon’tundcrstand,"hcsaid."Iidoesn’t 
make sense at all not to provide this coverage 
in an enlightened community. It reflects a lot 
of outdated ideas." 

At UBC the change has had a strong effect 
on the climate at the university, according to 



the leader ot the campaign tor inc rccogniuon 
of samo-sex relationships, Dr. Mary Bryson. 
She told Angles magazine this month, “Every 
day now, when I go into work, there are calls 
on my answering machine, sometimes anony- 
mous, saying thank-you for doing the work 
that you did." 

She continued, "They say, 'I’m not in a 1 
position where I can be out and it wouldn’t be 
comfortable for me to do what you’ve done 
but it is incredibly affirming and very vali- 
dating of my relationship.’" 

She also questioned whether gay men and 
lesbians really want to “buy into" the system 
of spousal benefits that has grown out of 
years of wives’ economic dependency on 
their husbands, but concluded “gaining ac* 
cess to economic benefits is a very important 
way of gaining power, and without that it’s 
difficult to then go on to things like getting 
sexualoricntation into thchuman rights code." 

It’s hard not to conclude from die process 
employees have gone through at Montréal’s 
english universities that lesbians and gays 
“gaining power” is just what the administra- 
tions are trying to prevent, especially when 
they refuse to recognize the equivalence of 
this question with the broader employment 
equity issue. 

As Bryson told Angles, “I work for the 
benefits. They’re part of my salary," and no 
matter who employees choose to love, that's 
still the bottom line. 



McGill espouses hetero spouses 



b> Velum Sandliu 

Durum the diwusxion ot pension*» in a 
Januurx McGill senate meeting. Prolessor 
Sam \ ou mot I a>ked.“ls it die intention ol 
the university at this time to interpret the 
term 'spouse to include members ol the 
same sex 

In short. VP Finance John Annour's an- 
swer uas 'no . 

Despite advances made by gay and les- 
bian stall members at other Canadian uni- 
versities and the continued ellorts ol the 
homo'vxual community at McGill to gain 
jits pun,. c on .ampus. M,Gill l niversity 
votilinuc' to deny benetils to gay and les- 
bian stall 

The main reason cited lor the refusal 
points to the Quebec Charter ol Human 
Rights and Freedoms which. although lor- 
hidding discrimination on the basis ot sex- 
ual orientation, includes a disclaimer ex- 
empting pensions and employee benelits 
Iron) having to follow that rule. 

The administration also says the Régie 
des rentes du Québec, with jurisdiction 
over pensions, prohibits the recognition ol 
non-heterosexual relationships lor spousal 
plans 

Robert Head, pro-tern chair ol the 
newly -lormed Lesbians and Gay Employ- 
ees of McGilli.LAGEM). responds. "Re- 
gardless of what may be defined in law, 
McGill University as a community leader 
owes it to its employees and the community 
in general to address this issue and set an 
example for change.” 

In the McGill employee handbook, the 
term spouse is defined as “that person of the 
sex opposite to that of the member who (a) 
is married -t6 and cohabiting with the 
member, or (b) has.becn residing with and 
publicly represented as die consort of the 
member for at least three years or one year 
if a child has been bom of die union.” 

Under such a definition, same-sex 
couples should be recognized, but alley 



aren't. 

'The non-inclusion or recognition of 
such benefits for homosexual employees 
and their spouses represents discrimina- 
tion as it pertains to employment equity,” 
Head says. 

He adds, “LAGEM intends to address 
these issues and negotiate with the univer- 
sity tor the inclusion of homosexual com- 
mon relationships with respect to the vari- 
ous benefits that .ire available to university 
employees. ' 

Head and his partner, both employees 
ol McGill are unable to obtain lamily 
benelits that are available to others who 
work at the university . Therefore, he says, 
they're each paying (compulsory) 
single -coverage rates and in essence los- 
ing a portion ol their wages. 

The administration points out that stafl 
members can designate absolutely anyone 
lor joint benefits and death benelits in the 
pension plan. But LAGEM says package 
doesn't amount to much, especially where 
tax exemptions are concerned. 

Some gay staff members, who wished 
not to be identified, say diey brought their 
concerns to the administration but were 
ignored. They say some thinly -veiled 
threats were made warning them to keep 
the matter quiet, and they report some 
homophobic- abuse in the workplace. 

When asked why die adminstraiion has 
not taken any affirmative action support- 
ing the rights of homosexual employees, 
VPArmoursaysalieraiionstobenefitplans 
come under the jurisdiction of separate 
tripartite committees that review any pro- 
posed changes. He claims they have re- 
ceived no recommendations. 

Says Head, "While McGill University 
may be slow to change, the Board of 
Governors might well be advised to reflect 
that were there no change at McGill, there 
would still be catdc grazing on the lower 
campus and other minority groups would 
still be excluded from the university.” 
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sion route from the West to the Soviet 
■ Union. In both eases, the interventions 
were justified by the alleged danger of a 
“Great Enemy.” That’s a standard tech- 
1 nique of population control. 



Outside his office in Building 20, the barracks-like 
structure housing the linguistics faculty at the Massa- 
chussetts Institute of Technology, Noam Chomsky 
greeted us, wearing blue cords and shiny black 
sneakers.This is the man a New York Times book re- 
viewer once said was "arguably the most important intel- 
lectual alive..." 



Adam jones 



Thirty-five years ago, Chomsky revo- 
lutionized linguistics with his ground- 
breaking theories of language acquisi- 
tion. He’s best-known, though, for his 
radical politics. 

His dozen or so major books on politi- 
cal themes arc carefully researched and 
massively documented. Since the early 
days of the Vietnam War, Chomsky has 
worked with unflagging energy to strip 
away the myths surrounding the U.S. im- 
perial role in the world. Some of his most 
blistering criticism is reserved for the key 
agents of these myths — corporate Amer- 
ica and the mass media it controls. 

Two weeks ago, Chomsky sat down 
with the Daily for a wide-ranging intcr- 



Dally. The cliché question first Is the 
Cold War over? 

Chomsky : Well, it depends what we 
mean by the Cold War. If the Cold War is 
what, say, (conservative commentator) 
Jcanc Kirkpatrick means, then it’s close 
to over. If the Cold War refers to what has 



actually been going on for the last 40 
years, then it’s perhaps hall over. (Jneside 



has called off the game, but there’s every 
reason to believe that the other half will 
intensify it And that gels back to the 
question of what the Cold War war. 

The conventional view is that the Cold 
War was a reaction by the western powers 
. toSovictaggrcssionandimpcrialism.and 
an attempt to dctcrand contain the pursuit 
of Russian global designs. When the 
Russians stopped being imperialistic and 
aggressive, the Cold War would be over. 
That interpretation has the defect that it 
doesn’t deal with any of the things that 
happened during the Cold War. 

What actually happened was that the 
United States expanded to become a 
global power, has been carrying out mas- 
sive intervention throughout much or 
most of the world, and has always justi- 
fied it by the Soviet threat, which was 
never there. 

Meanwhile, the second half of the 
Cold War was the Soviet Union’s regular 
intervention in its own domains, the re- 
gions conquered by the Red Army during 
the Second World War — with one excep- 
tion, Afghanistan, the only ease of Soviet 
use of force outside the traditional inva- 
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You also argue the Cold War had 
domestic functions. 

Well, on the Russian side it helped 
entrench the military-bureaucratic sys- 
tem essentially rooted in the so-called 
Bolshevik Revolution — the Bolshevik 
Coup, I think it should be called — of 
October 1917. 

On the U.S. side, it entrenched a cer- 
tain system of state-capitalist manage- 
ment, basically the Pentagon system, 
which is, domestically speaking, primar- 
ily a technique for guaranteeing that the 
public will maintain the profitability of 
high-technology industry via military 
spending. There were other aspects of the 
Cold War — it’s one of the ways the 
United States maintained influence and a 
degree of control over its real rivals in the 
world, namely Europe and Japan. 

There’s no reason to believe the 
United States will stop Third World inter- 
vention, subversion, and repression of 
popular forces, or that it will cease to try 
to maintain influence over Europe and 
Japan, or that it will disband the system of 
state-industrial management It’s going to 
need different pretexts. 

In fact, we already see that. The Pan- 
ama invasion in itself was sostandard that 
it barely merits a footnote in history, but it 
was different in one crucial respect: it’s 
the first use of violence which could not 
be justified on the pretext of the Russian 
threat. Even the imagination of the State 
Department and the editorial writers 
didn’t go that far. So they had to create a 
different propaganda framework, and 
that’s novel. Apart from that, I don’t see 
any reason to suspect that the actual Cold 
War as it has historically taken place — 
not the Cold War of ideological construc- 
tions — has ended. 



You mention the invasion of Panama. 
Any thoughts on the media coverage of 
this event? . 

In the first days of the invasion, there 
was a real jingoistic frenzy, a lot of hys- 
teria. Then, after a couple of weeks, a few 
people began to say some of the obvious 
things. Buta lot of things that were com- 
pletely obvious the first day have never 
been said. 

The real criticism of the invasion, and 
the information about itand analysis of it, 
came out in the letters columns. I took the 
trouble to read lctlcrs-to-thc-cdilor col- 
umns in newspapers around the country, 
and it was quite interesting. There was a 
lot of critical commentary, a lot of shame 
and distress, and a lot of informed analy- 
sis, including plenty of material that 
didn’t appear in the news reports, editori- 
als, or opinion pages. This reflects some- 
thing real about the country. I’m sure the 
editors weren’t purposely selecting let- 
ters that undermined their own position 
and made them look foolish; it's just that 
that’s what they were sampling. 



Walter Lippmann, the dean of Ameri- 
can journalism, is the person who coined 
the phrase “manufacture of consent,’’ and 
he advocated it since, in a democratic 
society, you can’tcontrol people by force 
— you’ve got to control what they think. 
That’s an idea that goes way back to the 
17th century. It was the immediate élite 
reaction to the first democratic revolu- 
tions, and it becomes a major theme in 
modem 20th-century liberal-democratic 
theory. 

The voice of the people can be heard, 
so you’ve got to control what it says. 
That’s not so important in a totalitarian 
state, where you just control what people 
do. As Lippmann put it, the general popu- 
lation are a “bewildered herd,” and we 
have to protea ourselves from the rage 
and trampling of the bewildered herd. 
You can’t do it by guns because it’s a 
democracy — so you do it by manufacture 
of consent, by controlling drought 



The real media criticism 
of the Panama invasion 
came out in the letters 
columns. There was a lot 
of critical commentary, a 
lot of shame and distress, 
and a lot of informed 
analysis. 



And Necessary Illusions ? 

That was the phrase used by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, the leading moralist who was 
called the "theologian of the establish- 
ment” His conception was that ignorant 
slobs, the great mass of the population, are 
incapable of rational thoughL "Rational- 
ity belongs to the cool observers, ’’he said. 
So what we have to do is create “neces- 
sary illusions” and emotionally potent 
oversimplifications, so that the ordinary 
folk don't get into any (rouble. 

The idea throughout is that the general 
population is plainly incapable of making 
reasonable decisions. They won’t know 
what to do, and it would be immoral to let 
them participate in public affairs. For 
their own interest, we have to control 
them, and since the mechanisms of force 
arc no longer available, we control them 
by other means, namely through propa- 
ganda. 

The people who put forth these theo- 
ries have their own illusions. These arc 
that decisions are made by “cool observ- 
ers,” the specialized class, the intelligent 
minority — who in fact arc able to make 
decisions only if they serve the interests of 
those with real power, namely business. 
That’s the part they don’t talk about and 
may not be aware of — it enables them to 
play the role they have to play as low- 
icvcl managers for other interests. 



/ 






The topic or your last two books has 
been the role of the mass media as a 
propaganda system in western society. 
What is the essence of your argument 
about the “manufacture of consent”? 

Take the title of the book Edward 
Herman and I wtoic.Manufacturing Con- 
sent, and the titlcof my follow-up, Neces- 
sary Illusions. Both titles are actually not 
ours. We drew them from mainstream 
commentators who were advocating that 
approach. 
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This is what you call the “propaganda 
model.” 

The media, the intellectual community 
in general, and most of the academic 
community as well, act as they’re in- 
tended to act by those who’ve thought 
about the problem of democratic theory. 
Namely, they provide the modalities of 
thought control and indoctrination that 
protect power from scrutiny, and allow 
political power to be exercised efficiently 
by those who have, ultimately, economic 
power. There’s a range of commissars 
whose job is to keep the population under 
control. 

Now in a free society, a society that 
really doesn't have force at its command 
or at least not much, the techniques of 
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called in and you’re told. You’re not told 
you* vc got to follow the party line. You’re 
told you’re getting a little emotional, get- 
ting too involved — you know, “Why 
don’t you go off and work on the ci ty desk 
and business pages, make sure you’ve 
learned the craft properly...” There’s a 
whole mass of techniques used. People in 
the business who arc sophisticated laugh 
about it, because they’ve all been through 
it. 

This would be true of academic life as 
well, wouldn’t it? 

Sure. You try doing a dissertation in a 
Political Science department on the 
wrong kind of topic, then you get the same 
treatment. Usual ly you’re just kicked out. 
But some people continue, and if you 
actually make it through, you can simply 
be destroyed. I can tell you real horror 
stories — people in top, Ivy-league uni- 
versities who have fought their way 
through and now literally can’t even get a 
letter saying they attended the university, 
and they have a Ph.D. there! They’re 
blackballed everywhere they apply, and 
soon. 

That’s the extreme level. Usually 
those extremes arc unnecessary; there’s a 
filtering and weeding-out process that 
begins in kindergarten, and it tends to 
select for obedience. Take, say, elemen- 
tary school. Everyone’s experience is 
more or less the same. All through school- 
ing you’re given assignments that arc 
ridiculous and that no sane person would 
do. I think that’s an institutional neces- 
sity, not an accident 

There's a filtering and 
weeding-out process that 
begins in kindergarten; 
and it tends to select for 
obedience. I think that's 
an institutional necessity; 
not an accident. 



People react in different ways, from 
kindergarten on. Sonic say, "O.K., it’s 
stupid, but I’ll do it, because I’ll getahead, 
or my parents will be happy” — whatever 
it is that gets you on. Those people arc 
people like us. They end up at good col- 
leges: people who’vc been obedient all 
the way through and have done what 
every moron told them to do. 

There’s other people that don’t do iL 
They’re called “behaviour problems.” 
They end up in the streets, or selling 
drugs, and so on. A lot of them arc just too 
independent-minded. They don’t submit 
themselves to external authority, and 
they’re weeded out. The people who arc 
weeding them out have the most benevo- 
lent intentions, of course; but just look at 
the institutional structure of the system, 
and you can see pretty well what’s hap- 
pening. 

The fact of the matter is there are 
people who think about this, think about it 
a loLButevcn if there weren’t, it wouldn’t 
make all that much difference, because 
these things arc institutional facts in a 
way. Of course, there’s a range of vari- 
ation possible within this framework. But 
the range is pretty limited. 

How does this carry over to the political 
system? 

Well, in the United States the political 
system is a very marginal affair. There arc 
two parties, but they’re really factions of 
the same party. They both represent some 
range of business interests. And in fact 
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they can change their positions 180 de- 
grees and nobody even notices iL So for 
example, in the 1984 election, there was 
actually an issue — which there often 
isn’L The issue was Keynesian growth 
versus fiscal conservatism. The Republi- 
cans were the party of Keynesian growth 
— big spending, deficits, and so on. The 
Democrats were the party of fiscal con- 
servatism — watch the money supply, 
worry about the deficits, ct cetera. 

Now, I didn’t see a single comment 
pointing out that the two parties had re- 
versed their traditional positions! Tradi- 
tionally, the Democrats arc the party of 
Keynesian growth, and the Republicans 
arc the party of fiscal conservatism. 

So doesn’t it strike you that something 
might have happened? Here you arc, 
you’re supposed to have two political 
parties in the country, they’ve shifted 
their positions totally and no-one even 
notices iL Well, that makes sense, actu- 
ally. They’re basically the same party. 
The only question is how the coalitions of 
investors have shifted around on tactical 
issues now and then, and as they do the 
parties shift to opposite positions, within 
a narrow spectrum. 

What would happen if someone came 
to power who deviated from the busi- 
ness-based consensus? 

The country would go down the tubes, 
because the people who own it would not 
invesL You’d have capital flight, capital 
strike, disinvcstmcnLadcclincinproduc- 
lion and consumption and in services, and 
the country would essentially collapse. 
The reason is that power happens to be 
elsewhere, not in the political system. 

All through the cultural system, the 
economic system, the political system, 
there arc very strong institutional pres- 
sures that set constraints. Within those 
constraints, you can continue to function; 
if you violate those constraints, you can't 
function. Nobody has to tell you. 

Oneofthecentralospectsofyourargu- 
ment is that radical voices or perspec- 
tives, such as your own, must be margi- 
nalized from the mainstream dis- 
course. Now, in the last couple of years 
it would seem as if Noam Chomsky has 
been pretty visible — writing an op-ed 
column for a mainstream Minneapolis 
newspaper, appearing with Bill Moy- 
ers on PBS. In Canada, you were in- 
vited to give the country’s most prestig- 
ious lectures, the Massey Lectures, 
which were broadcast in their entirety 
on CBC radio. Isn’t there a contradic- 
tion here? 

Well, first of all remember there’s a 
difference between Canada and the 
United States. Outside the borders of the 



US there’s no reason whatsoever for 
American dissidents to be silenced — as 
long as they talk about the U.S. When I go 
to Canada and start to talk about Canada 
, I get the same treatmenL In facL you may 
recall the one occasion when I got sort of 
bored with going to Canada and criticiz- 
ing the U.S., so I decided to talk about 
Canada — 

This was on Peter Gzowski’s 
“Morningside.” 

This is one radio program where I’d 
been invited plenty of times — they were 
quite happy to have me come and tell 
them how terrible the United States was. 
As I say, I got sick of it at one poinL and 
started talking about Canadian hypocrisy 
— about Lester Pearson’s role as a major 
supporter of the French and American 
attacks against Indochina; about 
Canada’s role as the leading pcr-capita 
military producer in the world during the 
Vietnam War, enriching itself on the 
destruction of Indochina while deploring 
American “immorality,” and on and on 
with things like this. 

I started talking about these things on 
the show, and he [Gzowski] just had a 
tantrum — I was cut off, it was impossible 
to taik, everybody’s very angry. I thought 
it was rather comical, myself. 

When I got back to Boston, I got a 
phone call from the station asking me if I 
would agree to havea telephone interview 
on the program, because they had to prove 
their good faith — they were being de- 
nounced all over the place for having been 
so impolite and disruptive. So I said sure, 
and we had an interview which was quiet 
and polite. But that’s the last time I’ve 
ever heard from them. And I’m sure that 
if I’d given the Massey Lectures on this 
topic, I’d probably never have gotten past 
the first one. 

In the United States, my views should 
be marginalized. In facL if I stopped being 
marginalized, I’d rethink what I’m doing. 
If what I’m doing is not dysfunctional 
from the point of view of established 
power, there’s probably something 
wrong with what I’m doing, because 
there’s a lot to be dysfunctional abouL 
The things you mentioned arc there, and 
there could be more — if I really made an 
effort I could write more op-eds in quality 
local newspapers, but it’s all around the 
periphery. That makes good sense. 

Does this marginalization always take 
the form of actual censorship? 

No. The U.S. media have a structural 
arrangement which is not true of any other 
country I know of, and which prevents 
dissidence from being expressed in any 
serious way. Basically, everything has to 
be encapsulated in little bits. Even if you 
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occ&ujnally get on television, you have 
three sentences bclwccif two commer- 
cials, and that’s i L Or you have a couple of 
hundred words in prinL 

Well, what can you do in a time scale 
like that? One thing yoii can do is repeat 
conventional thdughts, because they 
don’t need any justification and evidence. 
Everyone’s heard them already. So you 
can say the United States is containing 
Russia. Okay, fine. I heard that in my 
sleep, you know? 

Suppose you say anything un conven- 
tional. Suppose you say that Russia is 
containing the United States. Eyes light 
* up: people ask what you’re talking abouL 
■ And then you start to explain what you're 
I talking about — but unfortunately the 
) commercial already broke in. So you can 
| state the unconventional thought, but you 
[ sound like a lunatic. 

That’s a magnificent technique of 
thought control in itself. As I say, if these 
guys were smarter, they’d pul on more 
dissenting opinion, because it would all 
sound crazy, off the wall. It would take a 
lot of work even to get to the point where 
people could start thinking about the is- 
sues. And that time is unavailable. 

You’re often accused of being too 
black-and-white in your analysis, of di- 
viding the world into evil élites and sub- 
jugated or mystified masses. Is that a 
fair criticism? 

I do approach these questions a little 
bit differently than historical scholarship 
generally docs. But that’s because hu- 
manistic scholarship tends to be irra- 
tional. 

I approach these questions pretty 
much as I would approach my own scien- 
tific work. In any kind of rational inquiry, 
what you do is try to identify major factors 
and try to understand them and see what 
you can explain in terms of them. Then 
you always find a periphery of unex- 
plained phenomena, and you introduce 
m inor factors and try to account for them, 
and so on and so forth. But what you’re 
always searching for is the guiding prin- r 
ciplcs — the major factors, the dominant 
structures; dial’s what you’re looking for. 

Now, that’s not the method of human- 
istic scholarship. There, every fact is 
precious; you put it alongside every other 
facL Thai’s a sure way to guarantee you’ll 
never understand anything. If you tried to 
do that in the sciences, you wouldn't even 
reach the level of Babylonian astronomy. 

Take what we were talking about be- 
fore — institutional facts. Those arc ma- 
jor factors. There arc also minor factors, 
like individual differences, or the 
President’s friends or what his wife told 
him, and what's happening in microbu- 
rcaucratic interactions and so on. I don’t 
pay much attention to them, because I 
think they’re all within a fairly narrow 
range which is predictable by the major 
factors. 

Is this why you don’t devote much at- 
tention to the psychology of leaders? 

Sure. Let’s take the “Russian threaL” I 
described it as merely a pretexL On the 
other hand, if you did a depth analysis of 
the U.S. leadership, you’d find that they 
believed iL We know that from the docu- 
mentary record. Why did they believe it? 

Well, here comes psychology, and the 
answer is trivial. We’re all familiar with it 
in our own lives. You have interests and 
perceived needs, and you figure out ways 
of dealing with them. And unless you’rca 
total cynic, which few people are, you 
construct a belief-system which justifies 
them. And then you believe the belief- 
continued on page 16 



SSMU ELECTIONS 

MARCH 6, 7, 8, 1990 



SSMU EXECUTIVE CANDIDATES 



VP University Affairs _ . - . _ _ 

Deborah Pentesco ACC LAI MED 

My active roles on Senate, Students' Council and various committees have 
given me experience in and a familiarity with the operations of the Students' 
Society and the administration. 

I believe in addressing students needs and rights at ALL levels ol the 
university 1 1 will strive to make academic advising a really, to improve and 
increase on-campus employment, to publish a campus wide course/prol 
evaluation. 

My enthusiasm and commitment to these and other problems facing ALL 
McGill students will effectively insure that the university's affairs embrace 
students’ concerns! 



VP Internal 
Joanna Wedge 

ENERGIZE! Our greatest resource b ourselves and that power b what I 
want to tap. SSMU has to be defined and sold to you, so you know it b 
accountable, accessbte and dynamic. If you are interested in your commu- 
nity, then speak up - what are your concerns. I want to know so wo can do 
something together. I wH make the time and commitment; what I need are 
your support and ideas. *A field will never be plowed by turning I over in the 
mind.' 



VP Internal 

Benoit Dubuc “A+D/A et D” 

Goab: Democracy and Autonomy platform, improve daycare, recondEale 
with campus media, innovative marketing, 'reinvent* the Aley, network 
Programming Network and Students' Society. 

I am a bilingual graduate student in Electrical Engineering. In 83-90, 1 was 
President of the Electrical Engineering Graduate Students' Society. Thb 
year, Fm VP Internal at the PGSS and sit on the PGSS TA committee and 
the Advisory Committee on International Students. My strengths are 
leadership, organization, and ...creativity. On March 6,7,8 vote lor change: 
vote lor Bend Dubuc. (Democracy and Autonomy). 



VP Finance 
Jane Howard 

I want to use my two years of experience in student poUics in the faculty of 
Management to get behind the projects bound to improve student life at 
McGill and push them through: 

• wise and sensMe alocation ol the Capital Reserve Fund; 

• insuring adequate funding for groups; 

• ‘Project Sadies': completing product-line and service; 

• getting our Food and Beverage contract into great shape; 

• making your money work efficiently for you. 

I firmly believe that a student officer should always be approachable, open- 
minded and highly capable of meeting the responsbilities of fhe job. For the 
position ol V.P. Finance, I am that person. 



VP Finance 
Bakhtlar Nashrudi 

OBJECTIVES: France and expand SSMlfs existing facSries end buldings. Bringing 
SSMU out of trusteeship and incorporating it Propose to administration a fermai plan 
to allocate money in such areas as: 

• updating ol fibrary resources • decreasing ratio ol students to prolessoti 

• higher number ol qualified TA*i • Academic counselling • Access to disablod studont 
Enhancing the quality o( food in cafeterias, and introducing now studont run 
businesses (e g. photocopy center).EXPERENCE: Student Representative to Senate 
Computing Committee 89-90. VP Finance Entrepeneurt Club 88-89. 

Member ol McGil Sponsorship Commi&ee lor Welcoming Week and Writer Carnival 
8889. 

Student Representative to Vanier Cotlogo Sludcnt Council 








VP External H 

Alex Usher ACCLAIMED 

II elected, my lop priority as VP External wll be to continue the fight against 
tuition lee increases, supporting instead alternative funding schemes such 
as a corporate tax or a post-eduction tax. It b my befief that to wage thb 
fight effectively, we must remain united wih our friends at other Québec 
universities through the Québec Federation ol Students (FEEQ). My other 
pet projects include: keeping students informed about External Adairs 
through a weekly column in the Trib, and instituting a Green poicy at SSMU 
and strongly lobbying the McGill administration to do the same. 



President 

Jean-Charles Viens 

The Students' Society b potentially entering its most exciting and promising 
decade. The total repayment ol its debt, a strong financial position, and the 
opportunity for greater student involvement to build a truly autonomous 
Students' Society will require a creative and decisive leader. 

A dynamic Stridents' Society that b open and responsive to students’ needs 
has lo become a catalyst ol ideas, a generator ol creativity and enthusiasm, 
and an effective communicator. 

As your VP Finance, we started building thb kind ol Students' Society. As 
your President, we will continue together to meet the chalenges that lie 
ahead. 



President 

Eric Darler “A+D/A et D" 

I am a graduate student in Political Science. I want to become President ol 
Students’ Society for two reasons: Democracy and Autonomy. 

I want to make sure that Students' Society Counci acknowledges the two 
democratic referendum ol graduate students to end their membership in 
SSMU. A referendum ol all students should ratify the removal of graduate 
students trom SSMU. 

I have been Vice-President Administration and Vice-President External lor 
the Post Graduate Student Society. I feel confident and competent to run for 
President. 

I am part of a slate of candidates who have proved that they can work and 
ad together. 



President 
Alex Nerska 

The world's changing, why not S.S.M.U.? Nerska's back, he's got experi- 
ence. and he wants what you want: 

• carry on Danny’s success with Gerts, revise the alcohol policy at the 
student bars and make them morr compeUive with local establishments 

• allow br the pofiical secession of the Post-Graduate Students' Society 
trom the S.SM.U. based on a lair and workable cost-sharing agreement 

> repossess Daily offices, make the Alley bigger and conned Gerts and the 
Aley with a spiral staircase (worse has been done in the past lew years) 

• abide by fhe results of a ne utraly -worded student-wide referendum on the 
tuition lee question 



President 
Kate Morisset 

The Students' Society b more than simply the Union of AD Faculties and 
School Societies. It b the tie that binds all McGill students regardless of their 
rfifferenoes. 

It operates most ol the cafeterias on campus, Gert's and Sadie's, Is o fleers 
and councilors lobby both the administration and the provincial and federal 
governments on your behall 

The Students’ Society b also potential. It could operate a Mac lab, aduaSy 
inform its members of events, and become a greater political force at McGiO 
and in Quebec. What it needs b leadership and priorities. As President, I wll 
provide both of these. 
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Democracy, my ass 

(o (he Dally: 

Susana Bcjar and carl wilson arc 
to be commended for their editorial 
on the Nicaraguan elections. I have 
yet to see anywhere in the Cana- 
dian media, except in the student 
press, on insightful analysis of what 
has happened in Nicaragua during 
the last ten years. 

I was appalled by the even greater 
distortion/bias of events that the 
American media has shown in their 
coverage. A 30 second story on 
CNN on the Nicaraguan election 
campaign was followed by a five 
minute segment on how the U.S. 
backed contras felt about the up- 
coming vote. This story was imme- 
diately followed by aclip announc- 
ing die death of Napoleon Duarte, 
ex-president of El Salvador who 
(as they put it) "many say brought 
democracy to El Salvador." 

Can we be serious? This man, 
whose blood-stained regime has 
overseen the death and disappear- 
ance of thousands of Salvadorans, 
is being touted as the harbinger of 
democracy while the U.S.-backed 
contras, who sabotaged the revolu- 
tionary moveme nt that overthrew a 
despot, arc fauned over as heroes of 
freedom and liberation. 

Thankfully, some people know 
their history and ore telling it the 
way it is. 

John Miller 
Arts U3 



Fooled by a spade 



The McGill Daily 



letters 



As for the U.S. support for the 
opposition, how else is the 
opposilon to challenge the 
Sandinistas who monopolize all 
rcasourccs in Nicaragua? 

Addressing the “democratic” 
elections of 1984, they were 
certainly no model of fairness, as 
even some of Ortega’s Latin 
American supporters attested to, 
among them the respected Carlos 
Andrés Pérez of Venezuela. In rural 
areas there was widespread fraud 
and the opposilon was intimidated 
and harassed. 

Ms. Bcjar goes on to glorify the 
Sandinistas, speaking of their 
"diginily" and nob!c(ncss)." I would 
encourage Ms. Bejar to pay a visit 
to the Miskito Indians who have 
suffered well documented rapes, 
tortures, killings and forced 
relocations at the hands of the 
Sandinistas. This behaviour 
certainly does not seem very noble 
or dignified. They, along with 
200 000 or more refugees in Costa 
Rica, would not agree that the 
Sandinistas tried to bring "self- 
determination” to every 
Nicaraguan. True, the U.S. 
supported Conua war has been cruel 
to Nicaragua, but that’s only half 
the story. Cut the leftist rhetoric 
and call a spade a spade. 

John Larson 
U2 Political Science 



Mis-packaglng cold 
cuts 

to the Daily 

Your headline of Feb. 26 
“Budget axe chops education” 
continues to perpetuate the myth 
begun by the mainstream media 
that the recent federal budget cut 
funding to education and health 
care. 

In fact, the budget included 
measures to slow down the growth 
in payments from the federal gov- 
ernment to the provinces which 
once upon a lime were for educa- 
tion and healthcare except (loosely) 
in name since 1977, well over a 
decade ago. Quite simply, the re- 
cent federal budget simply cuts 
some provincial revenues. This 
drop docs not necessarily mean 
there will tuition inccascs or fund- 
ing cuts to universities. 

By perpetuating the mainstream 
mcdia/corporatc view that the 
budget will result in less money for 
universities and hospitals, you arc 
helping to justify possible unjusti- 
fiabcl cuts that might come in the 
future. For a newspaper that sees 
itself as a part of the alternative 
press and an active agent for social 
change, etc., your repackaging of 
this view is most disturbing. 

Ian Brodie 
BAU3 



hyde park 



Azerbaïdjan!: bloodshed 

x. . 

• V 

Whyisitthatasmallstripoflapdcoveringanarcaof4500squarekilo- 
metres in the Republic of Azerbaïdjan stirred up sb much unrest recently 
that the Red Army had to be called in? 

The conflict arises mainly from the fact that Karabagh is a Christian 
Armenian enclave in Muslim Azerbaïdjan. V 

Edouard Tawil delivered a brilliant lecture on the precarious situation 
on the Persian-Soviet-Turkish borders during the PoliSpeak week held 
from the 12-16 February. Tawil, aPolitical Science graduate student and 
specialist on the Caucasus region, explained Karabagh ’s historical links 
to Armenia and nationalist territorial claims from Azerbaïdjan since the 
turn of the century, r 

In the 19th century the Tsarist regime divided the Caucasus into 
multi-national territories in order to gain access to the Mediterranean by 
pursuing a policy of imperialist territorial annexation. Following the 
Treaty of Moudros and the surrender of Turkish troops in 1918, British 
forces administered the region until “Sovietization” took place in 1920. 

In spite of a vote to maintain control over Armenia in 1921, Joseph 
; Stalin persuaded the S upreme Soviet to yield the region to Azerbaïdjan to 
improve Soviet-Ttirkish relations. 

Fbr the past 70 years, Armenians in Karabagh — who are the majority 
— have been faced with a minority rights issue as well as a national 
• problem rather than a religious conflict. In fact, they were denied admin- 
: istrative rights, Armenian schooling and subject to constant continuous 

ttorfleemanf fmm «Via wwi m mmawt Af Y) «La.. 1. f*. J-.! 



Thus due to lack of oppurtunities may young Armenians are farced to 
: leave Karabagh. The region risks being irreparably vacated of Us Arme- 
nian population, closing unjustly the issue of Karabagh. 

Tawil said the USSR is being dismembered at a steady pace and more ' 
. than a dozen of the Republics are going to suffer in the months ahead. 

I More bloods lied is expected in this unresolved situation and it is sad to see 
how the Western world watches the events without lifting a finger. 



now me western wond watenes the events without lifting a finger, 
r. We congratuatc the speaker on behalf of the Political Science Student’s 
j Association and acknowledge that the subject matter be presented in front 
of a wider audience in view of the fact of the importance of current events. 

DiranAvedtan 

Armenian Student Society Vlcken Aprahamlan 



comment 



Admin reduces MACES to traces 



to the Daily * 

Susana Bcjar, in her editorial 
"The free and democratic s 
schcradc,"sccmedquiteupsetwith ' l 
the loss suffered by her comrades £ 
In the Nicaraguan elections. With 
their loss she attempts to discredit } 
the victorious opposition by 1 
pointing out that no single £ 
opposition group could have been f 
victorious on its own. That is to 
misread the real message. 

The important point to be drawn 1 
from the election is that a majority £ 
of Nicaraguans were sick and tired £ 
of a decade under the Orglcga gang. 
The Sandinista defeat would have c 
been far more bruising had they not r 
suppressed the formation and 
organization of an opposition for ? 
the greater part of the last decade. 1 



The Daily is Anti-Copyright Interested 
parties are welcome to reprint most 
matorial appearing heroin, though the 
Daily and its authors/artists would 
appreciate credit Rights to artidos and 
art previously copyrighted (including CUP 
stories) remain restricted. Opinions ex- 
pressed In the pages of tho nowpaper do 
not nocossarily reflect the views of McGill 
University. Products or companies 
advortisod in this newspaper aro not 
necessarily endorsod by tho Daily staff. 
Printed by David Martin Development 
Inc., Montréal, Québec. 

Tho Daily is a founding member of 
Canadan Univorsity Press, Presse étud- 
anto du Québec, Publi-Poq and Cam- 
pusPlus. 



It happens all the time: people with a common set of circumstances and 
interests come together and structure themselves as a group. Unions do 
this. So do anti-tuition organizations, environmentalist collectives and 
hockey pools. And, if it hopes to endure, the group finds a comfortable and 
workable program of democratic self-government. 

Not so if the group members arc university students organizing them- 
selves from within the institution. As the current MACES fiasco proves, 
■the McGill administration ignores ethics in its efforts to prevent student 
organizations from gaining real power. 

One need look no further than the Students’ Society to see this attitude 
prevailing. Who is Don McGarriglc anyway, and what is he doing on the 
inside of a student union? What real say does our Society have in the 
decisions that affect academics, economics, research and procedure at 
McGill? 

We arecxpcctcd not to ask such questions. The administration gambles 
everyday on the presumption that the student body was brought up on a 
healthy schedule of progressively nastier hierarchies, the kind of training 
that incubates silence, estrangement, confusion and a keen interest in 
drugs to kill the pain of alienation. 

And so in the minds of non-student senators and governors, stifled 
children arc delightfully malleable, like dough. Often, without even 
realizing how, we lie down under their rolling pins — or bulldozers. 

How to resist? As a few dozen McGill students discover each year, 
student politics, despite their seeming potential, turn into an embarrass- 
ing charade of maltreatment at the hands of administrative autocrats. 

We witness Principal Johnston abusing his position as chair of Senate 



to unnerve MACES student senator Titi Nguyen with suggestions (hat 
Nguyen’s criticisms constitute ‘inappropriate language’. Two weeks 
later, this same principal tempts Students’ Society president Santo Manna, 
into his office for a covert and illegitimate Board of Governors meeting 
to pass fee hikes, after Manna’s comrades disrupt the original, open meet- 
ing. 

The several abuses of administrative power which have thwarted 
MACES in the past months — a university-appointed Director, frozen 
funds, the closing of MACES ’ bar, a ‘cosmetic’ review committee which 
only met once, trusteeship, and threats of eviction from the MACES 
building — arc clear violaiions of student rights. 

But now MACES executive have stopped talking about student rights, 
saying they arc involved in “delicate negotiations" with Dean Irwin 
Gopnik. The administration has forced MACES up against a locked door, 
and the university has the only key. 

If MACES settles fora compromise that docs not grant itautonomy and 
control over its own affairs, but lets it keep its building and its bar, it will 
be a loss for all student associations. Perhaps because they are Continu- 
ing Education students and not in constant touch with other parts of cam- 
pus life, MACES doesn't understand the need for students to stand to- 
gether. 

But in a larger frame, MACES is simply the latest target in this 
administration’s campaign to make students feel they ore incapable of 
running their own affairs. 
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News and features. 

Trefor, Dan, Joff, Joy, Roger, 
Allison, Miriam, Michaol, Jay, 
Neelam, Wadood, Peter, Jeremy, 
Barry, Nathalie, Leah, Stephanie, 
Adam, Lev, Aislinn, Debbie, Ron ni, 
Myla, Jennifer, Blaine, Greg, Rafi, 
Deepa, Doug, Don, Mark, Terry, 
Rola, Brian, Heidi, Eleanor, Fiona 
Cassandra, Nicole, Scott, Brenda, 
Dina, Mike, Justin, David, Josh, 
Wayne, Laura, Julie, Lisa, Dasl, 
Jebouh: 

Come see us! 

Tuesday, 16h30 in 
Union B-03. 



IMPORTANT NEWS 

Information Session for Summer Odyssey 

»90 

Student tour to Israel May 21 - June 25, 1990 
with ZE’EV SHAFRIR 
North American Representative for 
‘Volunteers for Israel' 

Tonight Monday, March 5, 1990 • 7:00 p.m. 

HILLEL Photo-Art Series 

This week’s work by: Lome Hendel. We are looking 
for student artists interested in exhibiting their work. 

Best art work will be exhibited at a special 
Vernissage March 28th. 



TOURNAMENT 

^ My UT Sy tém J 

McGill Chess Association 



LECTURE SERIES 



Camp il J Ilf. 

Massad 

The Only Hebrew Speaking 
Camp in the Laurentians 



storage Inc 



Present» 

Dr. Sandra Scarr 

Department of Psychology. University of Virginia 

How Genes and Environments 
Combine in Development 

Friday Mardi 9. 2-3 p m. 

Stewart Biological Sciences Building. Room SI -t 
1205 Dr. Fenfield Avenue 

Tliis lecture i> sponsored in pan hy a grant front 
the Beatty Memorial Lecture Committee. 

For further information, call 39rt-<tl05. 
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Applications for employment are NOW being 
accepted. 

For Further information regarding enrollment and 
employment contact: 



Mark Weinberg, Director 



McGill Debating Union 



Eric Darier 



Monday, March 5, 12 - 2 pm 4 
Union 107/108 • All Welcome 







$2500 
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Arts Senator 
Linda Salgol 

Tho tuition incroaso docs not guarantoo that the 
quality o( education will bo improved. II eloctcd as 
Arts Senator, however, I will demand that tho follow- 
ing changes bo made: 

1 ) Tho money bo put into studont advising 

2 ) libraries bo upgraded, witii extended hours 

3) reduce class sizo and employ more TA's 

4) crcato an efficient administration to deal solely wilt loans and bursaries 

5) recognize and servo part-timo students 

6 ) unite and fund the Arts department so that more publications such as ‘Tho 
Pillar* bo distributed 



Arts Senator 

Peter lannuzzi 

Now, why would I seek to become Arts Senator? Is 
it to pass soma time or is it because I am just bored — 

with my tie? Maybe ifs because I have some ezpe- • BV 
nonce in representation and business? , 

Why would 1 want to put endless amount of hours 
and efkart to attend meetings after a strenuous day 
ol classes? Why should 1 compel mysell to m ana go 
an academic life along with ho position ol Arts Senator? 

The answer b very simple: because I CARE 
I care about ensuring that the university meets your requirements. I care 
about adequately representing you and your wishes because I loel it's impor- 
tant. 



Arts Senator 

Alex Johnston 

I'm a first year Arts student studying History and £ ’w 

Mandarin Chinese. Cm V 07 motivated and inter- I * » 

ested in student issues and academic standards at Æt 

McGill. In thonextyoar. I'd like tho Arts Faculty tobo ~ fcR- 

more aware and involved in the decisions that aro 

being made on Senate. I'd ike to sco financial aid 

incroasod and insure that our loans and bursaries 

program b efficient and goes to tho students that need it I led that I could 

represent tho interests of the Arts Faculty on Senate, as I have boon the 

student representative on the Board of Alumnao ol my high school, dealing 

with studont affairs, sinco graduating. 



Arts Senator 
Don McGowan 

A senator should bo accessible. 

And, il elodod, I will be. H keep 
An office whore IH sit and answer my 
Constituents - that's you, the students in 
The Faculty of Arts. My platform b 
As simple as it gets - 1 want to taka 
Those course with tho black dob besido them. 
Let's spend some cash to got those classes back. 
For that, I need some help; to be proche, 

Your vote. So if you caro at all about 
Your education at McGill, thon please 
Just cast your voto whore it will do some good. 
For Don McGowan as vour senator. 





Science Senator 
John D. Yantsulis 
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Science Senator 1 

David J. Felsen 

While this is ttro first elected office I am seeking at 
McG ill, I bring with mo many organizational skills which 
have been acquired through involvement with various 
campus groups. One ol my primary concerns b to 
ensure greater student input into the bsues ol both 

accessible education and quality education. II elected _i 

I intend to voice students' concerns with darity and with conviction. Tho 
importance ol a strong Faculty ol Sdenco cannot bo deputed. Let me main- 
tain this by serving its members responsively and assertively. 



Science Senator 
Sujit Choudhry 

Nest year needs to be a year ol action for student 
government Action to ensure that our increased tui- 
tion fees improve tire quality ol our education, not just 
pay oil McGill's debt. Action to set up a counselling 
service where junior science students can get advice 
from those in higheryears. Action to darify fro “Casual 
Policy*, to guarantee and to increase campus employ- 
ment opportunities for students. 

I have the experience and commitment to serve sdenco students weL I ask for 
your support 



Medicine Senator 

Rajosh Khanna vA I 

llmost studenb in Health Sdenco faculties and sur Q* 
were asked about the Senate, their answers woutu \ > 
probably indicate unlamiliarity with this institution. I nf/* 
wanttoboMEDstudentsenatortobeyourvoiceinthb 
important body. My reasons and gods are two told. 

Foremost I want to disseminate information to in- 

croaso your awareness about what actually happens 
in tho Sonata by providing summaries ol Serrate meetings, which will be 
available in the Tablet Second I want to ensure that our needs are voiced 
regarding such maners as the proposed tuition too hike, tire proposed closure 
ol tho Nursing/Social Work library. 

Previous experience indudes having boon Physiology representative to Post 
Graduate Studont Sodcty. 



Law Senator 

Jordan Waxman tA 

I am a second year student in tire National 

(Common Law Stream), currently serving as Athletics ^ ^ 

Coordinator on the Lew School Association Council 

Since 1934 1 havo boon an active member ol McGS 

Community; in intramural and varsity sports • Swim 

Team 1984-67; Toam Captain '85-87 - and in other . 1 

extra-curricular activities - Daily, Tribune, Old McGill 1984-87; Editor-in-Chief 

86-87. 1 received my B.A. in Humanbtic Studies in 1986. 

Through participating in intrafaculty pofitics, I am prepared and oagor to 
represent Law students and tire entire student body on Serrate. 



Management Senator 
Ted Karkavitsas 

1) Active member ol AIESEC McGill (Corporate Relations). 

2) Cocaptain ol last place Management winter carnival 
toam (777) 

3) Always looking for a challenge. 

4 ) Love to hear Iront you. Anytime. 




Management Senator 
Cindy Rabinovitch 

My name b Cindy Rabinovildr and I am running lor man- 
agement representative to senate. As an active member ol 
tho management student body, I am a member ol tire 
marketing dub, having been on the marketing luncheon 
committoo and presontiy being taste test coordinator. Fur- 
ther, I was an active partidpant in management welcome 
wook, having planned the first pub crawl of the year. I 
botiova that it b important for management students to havo strong and effective 
representation on senate, and il etocted, I promise to be accessible and attentive 
to the concerns ol all management students. II you want a strong link to senate, vole 
Ciodyl 



Education Senator 

Anlk Low ^ 

As a first year studont in education with three years ahead I. A 

ol me, I have developed a serious interestin tiro future olmy 

faculty. Thb year at McGill have found that the concerns • 

ol thb faculty and its stance on various bsues are not « ; ,, 

properly voiced within the university, and I would like to 

change thaL As a secondary education student majoring in 

Economics and English, I am exposed to throe different 

areas; education, erts end social science. I believe that thb diversity gives me the 

abflity to adequately represent the variety ol students found in tho faculty ol 

education. 



Education Senator Ij 

Andrea Milman 

As a student ol education I believe I am particularly suited Jf - T» 

tothotaskolbeingasenator.Thopositionwillallowmenot A _ H 
ontytoactasaconduitfor'lhevewsandcontributionswhidi 
my follow shAJents wifl wish tomake, but wid also afford me W ^«4 
a good opportunity to gain valuable insight into theadmin- 

btrative side olhighar education. 

I before I shall bring a strong commitment to the task and wil undertake unflinch- 
ingly to uphold McGiD's high acadomic standards. It will, I am sure give me great 
satisfaction to be able to assert my convictions and to represent my (acuity in the 
lorumof the Senate. 



Engineering Senator ^ 

Gino Brancatelll ’A \ 

As engineering representative to Senate I hope to t* OL 
that the students' interests are brought forward and k . 
simply ignored. The students I represent wil always bo 
aware ol important bsues that eoneom them. 

I am an active member ol the Engineering Undorgraduata 

Society , having performed several official duties. I havo * • 

always served well on the E.U.S. council and would continuo to do so in 
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Aaron Freeman 

Co-ordinator of Committee on getting McGil to use recycled paper 
Member of Policy & Planning Committee 
Committed • Experienced • Enthusiastic 
Affecting social change involves a realistic, wel planned approach. We 
know what the solutions are. It's up to us put them into action. Closing the 
circle on recycling by getting McGil to use recycled paper b an example ol 
an effective, economical solution. Students are beginning to realize their 
potential to affect change. A Provincial network ol student PIRGs would in- 
crease our effect beyond campuses and enable us to lobby for reduced 
military spending, better housing and waste management projects l.e. 
composting and recycling. 




Daron West man 

A McGill graduate student since 1983, 1 have been co-ordinator of 
McGill Project Ploughshares lor four years, a member ol the SSMU 
Council and several Council committees for three years, Vice-President 
Administration of PGSS lor one year, and coorganizer of cly-wkfe 
campaigns against pesticide residues in produce, the shipment of 
uranium through Montreal, racism, and military research at McGil. Now 
an active member ol the QPIRG Housing Project, I want to use my ex- 
perience to expand our work in the areas of human rights, tenant organ- 
izing, and the struggles against pesticides and the transport ol 
dangerous goods in Montreal. 



David H. Abbott 

Experience: MassachusettsPIRG (1989: Field Manager); QuebecPirg 
(1989-90: Policy and Planning Committee) 

After employment with MassPIRG and a years experience with QPIRG, I 
feel I have the necessary knowledge ol PIRG organizations needed to 
serve capably on QPIRG's Board. While continuing to press current issues 
such as tenants' rights, I will vigorously push action to expand campus 
recycling to include plastic, metal and glass. Women’s rights, minorities’ 
issues, as wel as solicitation of more student Input when developing 
QPIRG's agenda, are al major concerns. Biinguafism, and cooperation 
with social interest groups al other Canadian universities wil be stressed. Lastly, action to preserve our 
precious but fragile environment will be energeticaly developed and advocated. 




Tan Heinztman 

Having been involved with public interest groups for seven years and as 
one of the first people involved in Quebec PIRG I am committed to being a 
responsble and reliable board member next year. 

Last year, I was one of the coordinators ol the plot recycling project, 
Currently I am in my 3rd year in law at Laval Unrversly in art effort to 
become bilingual. Next year I would like to see emphasis on the original 
ideals of PIRG. As well more communication and interaction between 
different parts of the group must be a focus. Large effort to recruit french 
members and continued effort to make provincial headway must also be 
emphasized. 



Sarah Seckinger 

[A Public Interest Research Group requires enormous amounts ol commit- 
ment and enthusiasm. My involvement with the establishment of the McGill 
chapter ol Québec PIRG began because I believe that students have the 
energy and ablity to work together effectively on issues ol public concern. I 
have been on the Board ol Directors for the past two years as well as in- 
volved in coordination ol waste management on campus. The initiation of a 
paper recycling program, bringing about a discount on drinks at CVC 
cafeterias with a PIRG mug, and recent work on encouraging the use of 
recycled paper on campus are examples ol accomplishments I have been a part of. 



Jason Prince 

[QPIRG: Important; Effective; Social Change. It is with relish that I help 
shape the QPIRG mandate in the year to come. I have been active 
organizing wlh Amnesty International, was co-organizer ol the Quebec 
support group against pesticides on grapes, was active in STAND (anti- • 
Racism) and CAPE (working against the tuition fee hike). I am active on 
the QPIRG Housing Project to help protect decent low-cost housing for 
students in the McGill Ghetto. QPIRG COULD BE: active lighting the fee 
hike; working with MUC lor a reduced bus fare for students; working to es- 
tablish more internships with various Faculties; working to make McGil a 
Model Energy-effident Unit. 



Jennifer Nelson 

My name is Jennifer Nelson and I’m a freshman planning a concentra- 
tion in the biological sciences. I became an active member of QPIRG 
last fall, and since then I have been involved with the Waste Manage- 
ment as well as Events and Training Committees. In this time, I have 
seen how PIRG’s operate effectively and have been exposed to the 
strategies PIRGs use in achieving their goals. I share PIRGS dedication 
to educating the public and am interested in serving on next years 
board. I believe I'm capable to help PIRG work lor social change. I 
would like to see QPIRG become more visble on campus in hope ol increasing awareness and 
concern. 



Andrew Green 

Québec PIRG is an organization with tremendous potential: students re- 1 
searching and then taking action in the public interest. What could be 
more exciting then making a difference? 

Next year McGill's PIRG must keep growing by attracting new active 
members (notement les francophones), supporting diverse projects for 
social action, learning from its experience, building on its expertise in 
recycling and housing, and working towards Québec-wide PIRG expan- 
sion. 

I hope that my experience wlh student groups at McGB and on PIRG’s Policy and Planning Committee 
can contribute to great PIRG achievements in the pubic interest next year. 




Johanna Smith 

I've been working with Quebec-Hrg for the past year and I’ve gotten 
involved in a few areas. I was initially (and still am) interested in the 
Housing Project which involved a loi of planning and discussion 
resulting in hiring of a new stall person, a door-knocking campaign, and 
the upcoming housing awareness day. More recently, I’ve been helping 
the Finance Committee plan and finalize Quebec-PIRG’s budget I think 
it would be exciting to get involved with a young organization al the 
executive level and be part ol the policy-making and foundation-laying 
that will make Quebec-PIRG a sold and strong group. This b why I'm running for Board. 





Shannon Dodge 

In my three years at McGill I've been involved with almost all aspects of 
Québec PIRG, from the initial petition drive to our new housing project. 
Since September 1988, I've been on the board. I changed my major 
from biology to poli sd when I realized I want to make a career ol public 
interest work. I’m willing to continue my commitment to PIRG in 1990- 
91. Vote for me, Shannon Dodge. 
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Aie may ba plaçai through tha Dally 
butlnata Met, room B-17, Union BulUlng, 
9h00 - 

IShOO. Deaillna la UhOO 

two wttkiaya prior to iata ol publication. 

McGill atuianta: $3.50 per iay; $2.50 lor 3 
contecuilva iaya, $2.25 lor 4 or more 
conaecutlva iaya. McGill Faculty ani StaH: 
$4.50 per iay. All othara: $ 5.00 par iay. 
Thera la a 25 word limit Than will be a 
charge ol 25e lor each wori over the limit. 
Boxai ait are avaOablt at $4J)0 per ai per 
iay • no ilacounta on boxing. EXACT 
CHANGE ONLY PLEASE 

The Dally aaaumea no llnanclal 
responsibility lor errora, or iemagt due to 
errors. Ad will re-appear free ol charge upon 
requaat II Inlormallon It Incorrect due Jo our 
error. Tha Dally naarvea tha right not to 
print any claatlllad ad. 

341 • APTS., ROOMS, HOUSING 

2 1/2 sublet (option to renew). AvaJable May 
1st 3rd Floor, balcony, Tracklighting, new 
appliances, dean, 2 minutes from McGill on 
Prince Arthur $40tononto. Cal 284-5743 after 6 
p.m. 

51/2 two-level apartment to share with 1 or 2 
others. 3 min. to Lionel Groulx Metro. Washer, 
T.V., VCR, microwave available (or use Ront 
negotiable. Cal 933-5810. 

2 1/2 sublet. University Tower, 10 seconds to 
McGill. Separated ike 3 1/2. Swimming pool, 
sauna, heating and hot water induded. Available 
1st April or before only (428/month. 843-5099 
anytime. 

Large 3 1/2, high celings, hardwood floors, 
laundry. 3 min. walk from McGill. Heat, 
cloctridty, water induded in (490 (negotiable). 
Available immediately. Cal Jen 284-5258. 

Sublet: 3 1/2 near Sherbrooke and University. 
Induded: Heat, water, semi-lumished, stove, 
(ridge. Close to shopping, laundromat, metro. 
(430Anonth. 

343 MOVERS 

Closed van. and Truck. Will transport you 
and/or your goods safely. Local and Long 
Distance. Cheap Rates. Reliable. Steve: 735- 
8148. 

Turan Transport (ex-Student Movers) 
Moving; Toronto, CaJgary, Vancouver. Storage; 
weekly, monthly student rates. Local big or smal 
moves. BBB. VISA, 747-2222 or 739-8242. 



350 -JOBS 



Bartenders • Get yourself a very lucrative part- 
time job. The Master School ol Bartending offers 
training courses and placement service. 2021 
Peel Street (Peel Metro). 
849-2828. (Student Discounts). 

Mall Order • Earn an Income without disrupting 
your studies. Mai order business opportunities 
paying 50% to 100% commission. Free details. 
Renaissance Vision, 11888 Suzor-Cote, 
Montreal, Quebec, H3M 2J2. 



Stand w«ng to work hard, you can make over print. 20 years experience. Fast & Accurate. 
lOOVday. Cel Ian el 653-2883. Competitive prices. 284-9330. 



Summer Jobs! Tree Planting in B.C. V you ere 



Student Sprinkler Services is looking lor 
Franchise managers nationwide lor Summer 
1990. Earn (15,000 plus. Cal Barry at 1-800- 
265-7691, far more information. 

352- HELP WANTED 

Research Institute In Southern California is 
looking to buy your written work. No Gimmicksll 
No Jokelll We want papers you've written • Ai 
Subjects! Cal Nadine 487-2370, 484-9352. 

Counsellors Wanted. Trim down-fitness, co-ed, 
NYS camp. 100 positions: sports, exalts, many 
others. Camp Shane, Femdale NY 12734 (914) 
292-4045. 

354» TYPING SERVICES 
Success to all students In 1990. L 
Theses, Term, papers, Résumés, ® 
Translations, Editing, 20 years ol || 
experience. 7 days a weok. (1.75 double | 
spaced. EM. On McGH campus, Ped St, I*. 
CALL Paulette Vlgneault 288-0638. Hi 

Term papers, resumes, last and effidenl 7 
days a week Translation, Editing. (1.75/double 
spaced. On Campus. Cal Roxanne. 288-0016. 

Ona-Day-Servlce. Bachelor Commerce 
background. Editing il required. Skilled with 
words. Excellent presentation. Improved mark 
guaranteed. Electronic Memorywriter. Academic 
papers, C.V.*s, Theses. 340-9470. 

RE5UMES by M.B.A.’s Quality. Service. 
Satisfaction. Student discount and 
wordprocessing. See yellow pages ad. Prestige 
(on Guy) 939-2200. 

RESULT RESUMES: a 17 year proven job- 
finder. Quality IBM processing-print, in depth 
consulting, free sample. Student 
papers/appfications orientating: Tutoring, editing, 
consulting, typing. 488-5694. 

LASER-TYPE Them, papers, resumes, eta 
Translation, editing, laser printing. Student 
DiscounL Prestige (on Guy > Yellow Pages 
under C.V. or Resume) 939-2200. 

Your Term Papers Word Processed by 
Professional Most Reliable Service > (1.50/pg. 
Double Spaced. Atwater and De Maisonneuve. 
Telephone 935-9528. 

r Professional Word Processing, ) 
Desktop Publishing, Theses, Expert f 
resumes, term papers, form fling. bser ( 
printing, pick-up service available, rush 
jobs, minutes from campus cal anytime 
861-6767. 



Typing, term paper, theses, resumes. 
Professional Presentation • biSngual. 
Special rates far manuscripts. 24hr. 

" service • 10 minutes from Campus. 
769-3466 after 6 p.m., anytime on 
weekends. 

Why not have a Bilingual Expert type all your 
academic papers, theses, etc. IBM procès. & 



GRADUATE STUDENTS • Professionally 
prepared thesis; laser printout; 
Arts/Sdence/Engineering; graphs, equations 
and tables are extra. (2.50 per regular da. 
page. 487-5174. 

Word Processing • Laser Printer • friendly, 
experienced, accurate and prompt From 
(1.75/page. Pick-up end delivery avalable. 
Alan: 289-9518. 

Better Service and qualltylll Students: (1 .50 
per regular d.s. page. Sa'entific/Enginoering 
extra. 487-51 74. 

358 SERVICES OFFERED 

Need help with your French? I will tutor 
beginner or intermediate level Cal Nicola: 848- 
0157 

Willing females & males needed for student 
haircuts. Supervised by professionals. Tuesdays 
at 5 p>.m. For cxrts (1 0. Estetica 21 75 Crescent 
For appointments 849-9231. 

Are you a Slave of Love? The Dr. Shad 
Helmstottor Sell-Talk Workshop presents; 

•Women ♦ Personal Growth' 6 week 
workshop (299, 1-day intensive (199, or 
(33/wk unlimited consulting. Indudes 
Materials. Cassettes, & Support Results 
Guaranteed. Alan 934-0706. 

INCOME TAX $22. We can help you filing 
personal tax forms, students only, short forms 
(22. Cal 748-1167 Rudy. 

At La Langelhèque exchange English for 
French, Spanish, etc. for practice. 597-0680. 
Spodal Student fee 30( for a yearl Efficient, 
cheap and Fun. 

361 ARTICLES FOR SALE 

Manual • ‘How to achieve Total Success' 
442-page book explains how you càn easily 
master your mind to achieve everything you 
desire. Only (15.95 Renaissance Vision 11888 
Suzor-Cote, Montreal Que, H3M 2J2. 

TAKUMAR ZOOM LENS $100 Call Heidi 934- 
1517. ' 

Computirlll IBM compatible, 640K, 20Meg 
HD, 3 1/2" or 5 1/4* DO, VGA Monitor, (2000, 
Cal Jean Francois 765-3335. 



TREE PLANTERS: Need equipment for this 
summer ? Good quality used tree planting begs 
available. Only (150 each. Cal Karla 939-9665 
(Please Leave Message). 



Color Monitor Tandy RGB CM-5 $275; 
150Watt Power Supply for XT Clone $45; 284- 
6544 or 982-3353 messages only. 

363 TO GIVE AWAY 

Free to good home. Two inteltigent and wel- 
dressed turtles. 15 gallon tank induded. Cal 
284-5484 anytime. Leave message. Ideal as a 
gift 



372 LOST AND FOUND 

Lost: Condom. Montreal June 5, 1989. 1 need 
it now. Please return. Reward. 
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374 -PERSONALS 



Frosty aayt~ 

*Boa Hero, 
give me your 
money. Just bring 
h down to the Daly.* 



w 

o 



A lovely rad box for your complaints and 
suggestions. McLennan Lobby Mon thru 
Thure 10:45 pun. Give us feedback and we’ll 
give you better service. WALK-SAFE 
NETWORK. McL Lobby Mon « Thure 10:45 
pm 

AON. Ahem, the sheet is finished, perhaps you 
have some new ones? 

Aaasaaaaasaaaarftrghl 398-6246 • cal us • it 
just might holpl McGill Nightline (cause life aint 
always preiy) 6 p.m. • 3 am. nightly. 

AMIGA Amiga club farming at McGilll 
Interested? Want info? Leave message for 
Robert at 731-4369 (before 2230). Or U you 
wanl send Email to 8608094@eml1. Lan. 
McGlca 

Yakhdav, Montreal's Gay and Lssblan 
Jewish Group, has toe gayest Purim Party. Be 
theral Cal Gayline, 7pm-11pm far details. 931- 
6668. 

Chance to wfn $200 • Decision making study. 1 
hour long. McGill Psychology Department. 
Steve 281-6685. 

J Don't do your taxes! McGi Tax , ■ 
Clinic wil do your forms Free Of 4 ’ 
i Chargel Bring farms to Samuel 
Bronlman Building Lobby March 5th to 

J 8th, 1030- 300. Retorned last week , 
of March. , I 

fcei madefy** . < 

383 LESSONS OFFERED 

I IWATPreprtor^ourM^llere^l 
by the McGill Medical Annex. A1 | 
subjects covered In detaiL Practice I 
tests and ful exam. Cal 398-9060 far I 
Morefajornatjon^^^^^^^^J 

385 NOTICES 



Gays and Lesbians of McGill offers an 
information and counselling talkline. Call us with 
questions, problems, or just to talk. Phone 398- 
6822 or drop by Union 417, M-F, 7- 10 pm. 



Lesblan/Gay studies group meets Thursdays, 
discussion group meets Fridays, both at Yellow 



Door (3625 Aylmer) 17h00. fato597-0363 (B8). 

News Flash... Rsd and Whits Ball coming to 
town Friday, March 23 la Centre Sheraton. 
Tickets at Sadies (38/person untl March 1 6. 

Foster Chtdren Awareness Week 
(Fob. 28 -March 7, 1990). 
Engineering-Management Charily 
variety show, March 1, Ballroom, 

2030 -01 30; Food Fair March 5; 

1 730 • 2030 (bod) Alley. Open 
Meeting living in Santa Domingo', 
March 6 Union 107/8 1930.. 

PolhlcsL Science Students Association 
(PSSA): Elections March 13 to 1 5. Nomination 
Deadline: Monday March 5. Nomination farms 
avala tie in Leacock 429. 

Caribbean Mini-Cultural Fiesta. Free samples of 
Caribbean bod, ive performances by choir and 
dancers, tlerature and handicraft displays. 
Wednesday March 7, Union 107/108, 10am • 
3pm. Courtesy Caribbean Students' Society. 

What Do You Think When You Hear... 
'Religious*??? Jews and Christians talk about 
religious strereo typing Monday, March 12th 730 
pm. at Hilel (3460 Stanley) Informal discussion 
sponsored by McGl Chaplaincy. Roberta Clare, 
3984104. 

Spring Break Photo Exchange Night, 
Wednesday, March 7 at 730 pm. in toe Aley. 

McGill University 

Department of Psychol 




Participants needed fora 
study of social interaction. 



1. Male participants only 

2. Who are currently living at home with 
their families 

2. Who are twenty five years of age 
or less 

3. Who are currently enrolled as McGill 
Undergraduate Students 

Participants will attend two 
one-hour sessions at which 
they will be asked to fill out 
some questionnaires. 
Participants will also be asked 
to make brief ratings during a 
one-week period. All 
information provided will 
remain strictly confidential. 
Participants will be 

paid $25.00 

If you think that you might be interested 
in participating, please call 398-3717 for 
additional information. 



Max we m i rig si 



Professor Seymour M. Upset 

Caroline S.G. Munro Professor of Political 
Science and Sociology and Senior Fellow of 
the Hoover Institution Stanford University 

“Continental Divide: A 
Comparative Analysis of 
Canadian and American 
Values and Institutions” 




âvallâble by optometrist ô' ‘ v-' -'.L— 



All Welcome 
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Robbin’ McDougall 

For the second year in a row, the federal government is 
stealing money from a summer employment program for 
returning students. 

by Deanne Fisher and Franka Cordua von Specht 

Canadian University Press 



Federal Employment and immigration 
minister Barbara McDougall recently an- 
nounced a 33 percent cut in the Summer Em- 
ploymcnt/Expcricncc Development (SEED) 
program, from $1 18 million last year, to $77 
million this year. 

The money from the SEED program — 
which gives companies and organizations 
grants to hire high school and post-secondary 
students for the summer — will go to pro- 
grams designed to keep high school students 
from dropping out. 

McDougall’s new “stay-school-initiativc" 
will cost $300 million over the next five 
years, and all the money will come from cuts 
toexisting programs, likeSEED. McDougall 
called Canada's 30 per cent drop out rate for 
high school students “intolerable.” She said 
the decreasing post-secondary student un- 
employment rate means students don't need 
as much help from the federal government. 

“It became evident that the level of sup- 
port we have provided to summer student 
employment in recent years could be more 
effectively used to encourage young people 
to stay in school," she said. 

But not everyone thinks post-secondary 
students don’t need help. 

Misleading Unemployment figures 

The Canadian Federation of Students 
(CFS) estimates the cuts to SEED will cost, 
about 24 000 summer jobs. The CFS says 
students who can’t find summer jobs often 
end up borrowing more, and incurring more 
debt. 

In the summer of 1989, 8.1 percent of 
post-secondary students were unemployed 
but the national figures arc distorted by 
Ontario’s, and specifically Toronto’s, boom- 
ing economy. The unemployment rate m 
B.C. was 9.4 per cent, in Québec it was 1 1 .8 
per cent and in the Atlantic provinces it was 
over 1 1 per cent. 



In McDougall’s own words — "in some 
metropolitan areas last summer there were 
more jobs than students to fill them.” She was 
referring to her home riding which includes 
Toronto’s wealthy Forest Hill neighbour- 
hood. 

And although the government has com- 
mitted funds to a “youth strategics” program 
in Newfoundland and New Brunswick, all 
regions still face cuts in wage subsidies — 
from 5 to8 per cenlin the Atlantic, 20 per cent 
in the West and even higher in Ontario. 

Career-Related Experience 

Though the wages were traditionally low, 
the SEED program did try to provide stu- 
dents with field-related jobs — something 
hard to come by in a summer job. 

Jeff Ko had no experience in his field of 
psychology when he graduated last spring 
from the University of British Columbia. He 
spent eight months as an usher in B.C. Place 
Stadium and volunteered at a shelter for the 
homeless before securing a psychology-re- 
lated position at the shelter. 

Ko is thankful he was able to live at home 
while gaining the volunteer experience he 
needed to get a job. And he thinks there 
should be more funding for jobs that relate to 
students’ studies. “We need to find some- 
thing relevant to build a career," he says. 

' Mark Foley is the manager of the 
government’s Challenge program, which in- 
cludes SEED. He said many non-profit or- 
ganizations which provide field-related 
summer employment lake advantage of the 
subsidies and wouldn’t otherwise hire stu- 
dents. 

But Foley said, "We can’t operate the 
student employment programs based on the 
needs of non-profit organizations.” 

Foley also said jobs in the non-profit sec- 
tor weren’t popular with students. 

“If you’re a student in downtown Toronto 



where the going rate is $15 an hour, arc you 
really going to work for minimum wage for 
a non-profit group? I don’t think so," he said. 

Low wages 

Challenge grant wages arc an issue in 
themselves and they have never satisfied the 
CFS. 

A student employed by a Challenge ’89 
grant earned $2332 before deductions. “This 
amount is not adequate for the real cost of 
attending a post-secondary institution," says 
CFS chair Jane Arnold. 

Kathleen Kulpas knows that all too well. 
When she had a Challenge job three summers 
ago, she was paid m inimum wage and did not 
gain experience in her field, because the 
promised job titledid not correspond with the 
gopher work she ended up doing. 

Under the program, employers are sup- 
posed to top up the minimum wage subsidy 
provided by the government But many do 
not 

“Unless you are working in a company 
that doubles it up, you are poorer usually than 
when you started work in May," says Kulpas, 
a single mother studying at the UBC. 

Kulpas thinks SEED grants are ‘'useless. 
If they paid $12 an hour and put students in 
touch with people in their field, then it would 
make sense.” 

But as it exists now, Kulpas says the 
program makes the job statistics look good 
by taking students off the unemployment 
lists. “It’s a groat tool for the Conservatives. 
It serves their purpose beautifully." 

“An advertising gimmick” 

The job statistics arc no longer enough to 
keep the Tories investing more money in the 
program. 

Instead, the money will be used to keep 
youth in school. 

Over the next five years McDougall’s 
new “stay-in-school" initiative will spend 
$55 million on an advertising program, $77 
million on consultations with business, la- 
bour and the provinces ant) $166 million on 
actual programs for youths such as counsel- 
ling services and cooperative education. 

In the House of Commons February 14, 
Kingston MP Peter Millikcn was so per- 
turbed over the SEED cuts and the connected 
stay-in-school program , he tried to invoke an 
emergency debate. His request was refused. 

In an interview later, Millikcn called the 
stay-in-school program little more than an 
“advertising gimmick”. 

He said the program had a "laudable ob- 
jective" but, assuming McDougall was un- 
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able to get more money for student employ- 
ment programs, she should have left the 
Challenge program as it was. 

“There is already a general altitude in the 
population that students should stay in 
school,” he said, adding advertising will do 
little to keep children in school. “It was a 
stupid way to spend the money.” 

Last year, the federal government took $8 
million out of wage subsidy programs for 
post-secondary students and directed it to ‘ 
potential dropouts. 




Skill requirements growing 

Foley says Canada can't afford the current 
high school drop-out rates. “We can’t have 
an unskilled labour force," he says. 

Yet employment ministry statistics pre- 
dict more new jobs arc going to require post- 
secondary education as well. 

Among the jobs created between 1986 
and the year 2000, over 65 per cent of them 
will require post-secondary education while 
about 35 per cent will require a high school 
diploma or less. 

In 1986, just over 55 percent of jobs 
required only a high school education or less, 
compared to 45 per cent that required post- 
secondary. 

Arnold says it is unfair to pit returning 
students against high school drop-outs and 
says the S EED program helped keep students 
in university. 

“The federation maintains that the best 
form of student aid is a good summer job," 
says federation chair Jane Arnold. 

The number of students with huge debt 
loads is growing, according to Secretary of 
State statistics. Over 45 per cent of Canadian 
students havcadcbtloadof$5000ormorc — 
and those figures do not include provincial 
student loans. 

Despite its many faults, almost no one 
except the government wants to see the wage 
subsidy program dismantled. 



...More on the man in shiny blue corduroy 



continued from page 9 
you believe the belief-system, and you pur- 
sue the needs. You do it with a high moral 
stance and great self-justification. 

Given that this is the case, what’s the point 
of looking at the psychology of leaders? It’s 
not like they’re interesting people. They’re 
usually dull, insignificant people whose main 
quality is that they can follow orders, and can 
sense where power is and serve it. The mecha- 
nisms by which they arrive at their bel iefs arc 
sort of transparent 

Just the other day I heard some general 
explaining why we needed Stealth bombers. 
The interviewer was trying to ask him, "Can 
you mention a military mission that you 
could use them for?" He said, “Oh, sure." It 
was something like — Imagine we’ve had a 
nuclear exchange, and now we have to have 
a follow-up on the Russians. Say the missiles 
have been destroyed for some reason, but the 
Stealth bombers will be in the air, and they’ll 
be able to make it through the Russian radar 
and wipe out the last three people who still 
happen to be alive, while the two people who 
happen to be alive over here cheer. Anybody 



who has a grey cell functioning can see 
what’s wrong with this, but I don’t say that he 
didn’t believe it In fact, if he /ifld/t’r believed 
it, he couldn’t be an Air Force general. 

The general character of what’s going on 
is pretty obvious. The institutional structures 
that arc leading to certain perceived interests 
and a rangcof tactical choices — they’re easy 
enough to detect. Then there’s the question, 
the boring question, of how third-rate people 
happen to convince themselves this is the 
right thing to do. 

Let me nsk, finally, what you think the 
focusofpolitical activism should be. You’ ve 
argued that a citizen of a country respon- 
sible for two percent of the violence in the 
world is primarily responsible for 
addressing that violence. But why should 
activists limit their agenda in this way? 

They shouldn't. If youcan influence things 
happening elsewhere, fine; do so. But if you 
regard yourself as a moral agent, you’ll ask 
what arc the predictable consequences of 
what you do. It generally turns out that the 
consequences arc greater closer to home. 



There is a system of power we can pretty 
directly influence, and in a relatively free 
society you can influence it a lot 

But often, the actual choices made by 
people arc to become engaged in the atroci- 
ties of some enemy. We perceive all this 
when it’s done by the other side. Take the 
Russians during the Vietnam War. All sorts 
of Russians were outraged publicly about 
what thcUnitcd S ta tes was doing in Vietnam. 
If you read the reports of the World Peace 
Council, the communist-backed peace or- 
ganization, they were full of outrage over 
American atrocities in Vietnam. Did wc take 
it seriously? No — in fact, wc regarded it 
with contempt, for quite obvious reasons. It 
happens they were allegedly concerned with 
some of the worst atrocities in current his- 
tory, but wc still regard it with contempt. 

Let’s take a less extreme case. When 
Canadians were deploring the U.S. war in 
Vietnam, did / take it seriously? No — I 
regarded it with contempt, because they were 
enriching themselves on the destruction of 
Vietnam. They had ways of acting to cut back 
on the war. 



Or take the Indonesian invasion of East 
Timor [1975]. I don’t think wcshould use the 
word “genocide" lightly, but if we can use it 
for anything in the post-World War Two 
period, that’s probably the best example. 
Now, it happens that Canada is — or was — 
the major western investor in Indonesia. That 
means Canada had enormous leverage over 
the slaughter inTimor, and never used it. The 
media were never concerned, the intellectual 
community was never concerned, and there- 
fore that leverage was not used. In that re- 
spect, Canadians contributed materially to 
this slaughter. 

However, that’s rare. Canada’s basically 
a U.S. colony, and its leverage is very lim- 
ited. But it’s not zero. It can influence things 
that happen in the United Stales. It’s a major 
trading partner of the* U.S., it’s a similar 
country, there’s a lot of interaction. In Cen- 
tra! America, for example, Canada to a lim- 
ited extent has been a counterweight to U.S. 
violence, and it could be much more so 
through constructive aid, through support for 
people who arc suffering and under attack. 
All of those things could make a difference. 




